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1: How Students 



Learn To Write 

Tlie ocean was rough as the stonn ijuitkly gained on the boat, Tlie fishennen had been out for a few days; 
and at four o 'clock in the afternoon of the final day, they were loading up to go in. Pulluig in the net ofyel- 
IowPm nma, the tired fishennen brought m more porpoises than usuai Exhausted and overly anxious to get 
home, they pulled in the net, porpoises and alL Eighteen porpoises had to pay with their lives for the 
fishermen*s long, tiring week,,,, Anne Scalanino, high school student (Mofiett, 1987) 

Anne is a fortunate young woman, able to express her beliefs with clarity and force. Across the 
country, a surge of interest in writing has produced many classrooms where writers like Anne are 
practicing the craft of writing and enjoying their growth as literate communicators. 

Students who graduate trom school today will enter a world of writing. Computer hookups speed the 
exchange of messages back and forth between offices and even continents many limes in a day. I see 
signs of this intensified literacy in my own community as I stand in line at the local copy shop behind 
officers of community organizations getting copies of officiaMooking messages written on their 
home computers. 

We realize that many students in school today are poorly prepared for an intensely literate society. 
We see iheir inadequate written work every day, and large-scale writing assessment programs sub- 
stantiate what we see in our own schools. The National Assessment of Educational Progress (1986) 
writing proficiency tests in 1983 and 19P4 showed that: 

# Most students were unable to write adequately except in response to the simpliest of tasks. Only 
12 percent of eighth graders and 19.4 percent of the eleventh graders performed at even ade- 
quate levels of performance in persuasive writing tasks. Eleventh graders did better on infor- 
mative writing tasks: 38 percent wrote at an adequate level. 

• Students of all ages had difficulty with analytic writing. Even on the easiest task, which asked 
students to "compare and contrast," only 25 percent of the eleventh graders, 18 percent of the 
eighth graders, and 2 percent of the fourth graders wrote adequate analyses. 

Students* positive attitudes toward writing deteriorated steadily across the grades. In grade 
four, 57 percent of the students reported that they like to write. This fell to 39 percent by the 
eleventh grade. 
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What Research Says 



Two decadcb ol inicnsivc research in ihc leaching of writing have yielded a know ledge base, lenialive 
though some of il is, to support theories of composition instruction that are far more useful to prac- 
titioners than were the speculative theories of the past. Researchers set out to determine what is in 
volved in the act of writing in elementary and secondary classrooms, producing studies of planning, 
of writing production factors, of revision, of the effects of teacher response, and, especially, of writ- 



Hillocks (1987), in a major review of approximately 2,000 studies of writing instruction, found that 
the elements of effective writing instruction are quite different from what has been commonly prac- 
ticed in schools. Typically, writing instruction has been modeled after the editing processes of 
publishing houses. 

Teachers defined the task, set the due date, and evaluated and corrected the final product. In this 
model of writing instruction, teachers dominated all writing activity, with students acting as the pas- 
sive recipients of rules, advice, and examples of good writing. 

But Hillocks found that what works well in the publishing house is not what is needed by growing 
writers. This presentational mode of teaching was the l^ast effective of several instructional models, 
less effective even than a process model, which emphasized students involved in writing with little or 
no guidance or instruction. 

The most effective mode of instruction, which Hillocks calls environmental, provided a combination 
of composing experiences with high levels of student involvement and specifically planned activities 
to assist students in acquiring needed knowledge about writing: 

# Students writing about subjects that interest them, 

# Involving students in problem-solving activities that provide prau'ce of skills that will be used 
later in writing. 

These structured problem-solving activities are planned to enable students to deal with similar 
problems when they are composing. They are very different from the fill-in-the-blank exercises 
in most English books, which have very little relationship to the decisions that writers must 
make while writing, 

# Building more complex sentences from simpler ones, including sentence combining, 

m Using scales, criteria, and specific questions that students apply to their own or others' writ- 
ing. 

Students regularly examine their i>wn writing and the writing of others in the light of explicitly slated 
criteria. Using the criteria systematically encourages students to internalize them and use them in 
writing even when they do not have the criteria in front of them. The study of grammar (parts of 
speech and sentence structure) had little or no effect on raising the quality of student writing. In 
fact, taught in certain ways, grammar and mechanics instruction had a negative effect on student 
writing. Similarly, in some programs, a heavy emphasis on mechanics and usage (\e,, marking every 
error) resulted in significant losses in overall quality during the period of time of the study. 

This finding was so consistent across many classrooms that Hillocks issues the following warning to 
educator*:: 

School boards, administrators, and teachers who impose the systematic smd^* of traditional school gram- 
mar on their students over lengthy periods of time in the name of teaching writing do them a great disser- 
vice which should not be tolerated by anyone concerned with the effective teaching of good writing We 



ing apprehension and its damaging effects. 
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need to leant to teach uandard u!^uge and nicclianiL^ after careful task analysis and »i ith minimal gram- 
/;wr(pp, 248-249), 

After several years of instructional development, teachers from all grade levels (including middle 
school) at Boothbay Elementary vSchool, Boothbay» ME, summarised what they had learned about 
environments for student writers in the seven principles presented in Figure l.l. 

Figure 1.1 

Principles Of Teactiing And Learning 
Writing From Boothbay Elementary School 

1, Writers need regular chunks of lime - time to think, write, confer, read, change their minds, and 

write some more. Writers need time they can count on, so even when they aren*t writing, they're 
anticipating the time they will be. Writers need time to write well, 

2, Writers need their own topics. Right from the first day of kindergarten, students should use writ- 

ing as a way to think about and give shape to their owi^ ideas and concerns, 

3, Writers need response. Helpful response comes during— not after -the composing. It comes 

from Ihe writer's peers and from the teacher, who consistently models the kinds of restatements 
and questions that help writers reflect on the content of their writing, 

4, Writers learn mechanics in context, from teachers who address errors as they occur within in- 

dividual pieces of writing, where these rules and forms will have meaning. 

5, Children need to know adults who write. We need to write, share our writing with our students, 

and demonstrate what experienced writers do in the process of composing, letting our students 
see our own drafts in all their messiness and tentaiiveness, 

6, Writers need to read. They need access to a wide-ranging variety of texts, prose and poetry, fic- 

tion, and nonliction, 

7, Writing teachers need to lake responbibilily for their knowledge and teaching. We must seek out 

professional resources lhat reflect the far-reaching conclusions of recent research into children's 
writing. And we must become writers and researchers, observing and learning from our own and 
our students* v/riting, Atwell, 1987 
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Current Practice In Teaching Writing 

Ba^ed on what \vc are learning about bludcni wriicrj*. man> -ihoolb acrobb ihc country have made 
changes in the classroom environment for teaching writing. Rather than a new approach to teaching 
writing, these changes are better charaLteri/ed as a bhift in emphasis from a prescriptive approach to 
a problem-solving approach. These changes can be summarized as follows: 

Fimphasis on the content of written products 
rather than form and mechanics 

Effective writers have something to say thai is of importance lo them and lo their intended audience. 
When the classroom gives too much emphasis to the skills of writing, students learn thai whut ihey 
have to say is of liule importance, a lesson that is counterproductive in the workplace or higher 
education. When the content of writing becomes the center of attention, students want to reach their 
audience effectively, and, through their concern for effective communication, they learn about the or- 
ganization, style, and mechanics of writing as meaningful tools of effective writers. 

Emphasis on varied writing tasks 

In recognition of the many different kinds of writing tasks in school and in real life, writing curricula 
now provide for inclusion of a wide variety of writing assignments, formal and informal, long and 
short, for many different purposes and audiences. Letters, research papers, journal entries, 
editorials, lab reports, short stories, personal narratives, memos, lyric poetry, and critical analysis- 
each requires its own appropriate form and style, which in turn require a unique set of student 
responses. Over time, students build a repertoire of language alternailves and an understanding of 
how to make appropriate decisions for the task at hand. 

Emphasis on forms of writing that 
mirror real-world writing 

In recent years, the English curriculum ha^ undergone a movement away from an almost exclusive 
emphasis on narrowly defined academic writing to writing that works in the real world. The critical 
essay, the research paper, the five-paragraph theme, and the sonnel no longer rule the curriculum. 
The thesis statement, for example, now shares a place with **leads" that do more than establish the 
thesis or main idea. Students are encouraged to write leads in the fashion of newspaper and 
magazine writers, leads that establish a bond with the audience, leads that entertain, and leads that 
communicate the personal involvement of the author. College curricula are undergoing a similar 
broadening of the limits of academic writing, joining with public schools to provide a better prepara- 
tion for both continued academic work and occupational writing tasks. 

Emphasis on teaching the processes of writing 

In order to write well, students need lo learn more than what the final form of a composition should 
b They need to know how to get from their initial half-formed thoughts to a clear, well-organized, 
elective, and correct written 

product. Just as cooks need more than a picture .ind recipe for a loaf of bread and basketball players 
need more than a videotape of a game, the writer needs to know the processes of planning, drafting, 
revising, and editing thai create an effective composition. And especially, like the basketball player, 
the writer needs frequent practice in school with supportive assistance in order to achieve usable 
mastery of these processes. 
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Emphasis on teaching form and mechanics 
in the context of students' writing 



Recognizing the compLxiiy and \ariabiliiy ol w riling tasks, teachers plan lor nroblcm-solving ac- 
tivities that will assist students in solving the many problems - content selection, organization, word 
choice, style, spelling -that they will face on their own as independent writers. Rather than present- 
ing rules for written produus. teachers present problems to be solved, helping students to find solu- 
tions that are appropriate tor different writing tasks. 

Emphasis on audience feedback 

\Vc talk because someone listens. We try to improve our communication because we want to interest 
or convince someone else who hears us. If a teacher continues to talk to her students even though 
they have left for lunch, everyone would conclude that something was seriously wrong with her men- 
tal condition. No one in his/her right mind would keep talking to an empty room. But isn't that what 
we have been asking student writers to do, day after day and year after year? Too often, we have ex- 
pected thera to write for no real purpose and no real audience, and, even more, wc have expected 
them to work hard to improve their writing for no purpose and no real audience. 

Now, in classrooms ull over the country, students are sharing their writing in informal circles, filling 
bulletin boards and hallways wiih their writing, and binding their corrected work into oooks. One 
elementary school has a special collection of "rare books " which children check out with eager inter- 
est. Classes make collections of informational brochures to share with each other, each child con- 
tributing his or her expertise, from making peanut butter cookies to bass fishing. Older students 
write supplementary science texts for younger students, and classes in New York City exchange their 
life stories on-line with peers in South Carolina. 

Only a small part of the audience lor writing should be in the form of contests or Lompetitivc publi- 
cation. All writers need audience response, not just the best writers, and beginning writers need here- 
and-now audiences that can give them feedback useful for continued growth. The response of an 
audience is the powerful stimulant that keeps the writer working, but it is also a powerful corrective 
when the message is not clear or convincing. 

Emphasis on teachers in a coaching role 

Traditionally, teachers were nuust aai\e at the beginning and the end of the writing process. Now 
teachers play a very active role during writing itself, encouraging, supporting, and clarifying - as 
Donald Graves (1983) has said, helping writers "leapfrog over problems.*' 

Coaching writing is not easy, as teadiers who are experimenting with this new role have found out. It 
is hard to manage well the scarce time a\ailable for writing. Yet teachers ha\e lound ways to manage 
this new role effectively and are excited about the results in student writing and in the changed class- 
room atmosphere. One high school teacher reported, *' Now Vm with ihem in.stead of against them." 

A characteristic of a good coach is being a careful obser\'er of the players, and writing teachers are 
learning to **learn from" their students, gradually coming to understand their preferred approaches 
to planning and drafting, their trouble spots, and their areas of expertise to share with others. 
Naturally, a large student load mitigates sensitive understanding of student writers, a problem that 
administrators will need to help teachers solve. 

Emphasis on the classroom as a community of writers 

When everybody in a classroom is practicing the craft of writing, writers can find many sources of en- 
couragement and assistance. The positive energy of the collaborative group pulls along the reluctant 
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and the fearful writer. Peer assistance is efficient; students do not have to wait for the teacher for 
help. 

Even more importantly, students hciiin to view ihemseUes c-^ people who are capable of solving writ- 
ing problems. Especially among low-achieving students, this change in attitude can result in 
dramatic leaps in writing-ability. When teachers jcin the class community as writers, sharing their 
plans, problems, and texts, they become more empaihetic supporters of student writers and have the 
opportunity to model many important processes of writing. 

Emphasis on integrating 
reading/literature and writing programs' 

Writing deser\'es separate attention as an important mod', of communication. Yet, ii is inevitable 
that once the writing program is well established, committed writing teachers will want closer ties 
with other parts of the English/'language arts curriculum. Once teachers feel comfortable teaching 
writing, they will be ready to begin to create stronger connections between their reading and writing 
programs. Such connections are efficient, eliminating duplication of objectives. They also help stu- 
dents to apply what they have learned about writing to their reading; for example, applying insights 
about organizing their essays to comprehending informational reading material. Reading material, 
after all, is writing. And writing is reading for the audience that receives it. 

Writers primarily learn about writing from what they read. For better or worse, the reading material 
that students are exposed to at home and ai school plays a strong role in shaping their concepts of 
what is expected of them in v/riting. This influence is so strong that even two different basal reading 
programs with different le^^els of language complexity can influence students to write with simple 
levels of complexity, despiu^ the students' potential ability as writers. In recent years, publishers have 
responded to this research by providing better and more varied models of writing in basal reading 
texts. 

Schools must build their own richly varied reading programs, exposing students from the earliest 
years to the very best imaginative and informational literature. Without such a language base, even 
the most talented writing teachers will have little success in developing excellent writers. 

Emphasis on writing to learn In aii subjects 

Writing is a valuable tool for thinking. Although students may sit passively during a lecture, when 
they put their own ideas on paper, the writing makes them active learners. Students who put their 
own summaries and analyses into written form remember more and integrate new material with pre- 
vious learning. Journal entries about reactions to new concepts give teachers invaluable insight into 
the status of each student relative to the topic of the class. Each discipline has its own particular pat- 
tern of thinking and inquiry. Teachers have found many ways to use writing to assist learning - in 
mathematics problem-solving, in biological observations, and in artistic envisioning. 

Emphasis on providing specific feedback to writers rather than grading 
written products 

A grade gives students little information. It is not surprising that writers do not find grades a very 
useful tool for their learning. Although students may initially demand grades on their papers, they 
soon learn to value different kinds of feedback, from checklists of revising and editing criteria to con- 
ference discussions and audience comments. Teachers can thus be relieved of the burden of making 
overall evaluations of each paper and can concentrate on selected elements of writing that students 
are ready to learn. 

13 
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Writing Processes 



The task ol ir;inblorming inner ihoughii into appropriate wrillcn messages lakcb the writer through 
several phases of mental activity. These phases have been given various labels, but there is general 
agreement on an initial planning phase, a drafting phase, a phase of looking back at what was writ- 
ten, and a phase of final correction for a public audience. Donald Murray (1981) describes these 
phases in Figure 1.2 

Observational studies of writers bhow that writers usually do net proceed through these phases in a 
liuear fashion, one step at a lime from beginning to end. Even when drafting, writers make small cor- 
rections in spelling and word choice, and a draft may be interrupted by major reshaping of the topic. 
Writers are constantly shuttling back and forth among the phases of writing as problems and oppor- 
tunities present themselves ' " i, 1987; Calkins, 1986). 

Additionally, each student approaches these processes in an individual manner. Que student prefers 
to linger over the prewriling phase, making lists and charts, then swiftly drafts a text. In the next seat, 
another student begins to draft almost immediately, stopping frequently for extensive crossing out 
and adding on. Writers also react differently to various tasks. Some of them will enjoy poetry, start- 
ing to write with ease, but others will find this task difficult and need more time. A writing program 
should provide lime for composing with built-in flexibility in processes and time schedules. 

Developing writers benefit from the opportunity to concentrate on each one of these phases at a 
time. For example, students can bhape and clarify topics better if they do not have to concentrate on 
the final form of the composition at the same time. Similarly, drafting goes more smoothly if ques- 
tions about correctness of punctuation and spelling can be delayed until after the thoughts have been 
formulated. 

The complexity of the writing task places a severe burden of problem solving on student writers. 
There is so much to remember, some of it only recently learned and difficult to retrieve even under 
the most supportive circumstances. If writers have to solve too many problems all at once, it seems 
that they respond by simplifying the task - in other words, creating simplified texts with easily con- 
structed sentences and easily spelled words. Not willing to risk mistakes, they make little progress in 
improving their writing. 

It is important to rem^.-^iber that there is no one best way to implement the phases of the writing 
process in the classroom. Sometimes the writing task will extend over several days or weeks. When 
middle-school students are writing research reports, the prewriting stage will be lengthy, as students 
collect and organize their information, trying to separate out important focusing ideas from suppor- 
tive details. Similarly, a fourth grade class will need several weeks to write books for kindergarten 
children, surveying picture books for appropriate language and special design, developing topics and 
information, revising and editing carefully, and finally binding the books with decorative covers. 

If students know a lot about their subject, all phases may be abbreviated. When they write in their 
journals, for example, prewriting occurs in brief snatches of time, out of school, when journals are 
passed out, and in the few seconds while the pencil is poised over the paper. 

1 he circumstances of the school, such as schedules, faculty assignments, program goals, and teacher 
expertise, will also influence how the processes of writing are taught and scheduled into the school 
day. Whatever the approach, sustained time for composing on a frequent, regular basis must be 
provided. 

Glatthorn (1981) presents a comparison of important differences identified in several reliable 
studies of skilled and unskilled writers (Figure 1.3). It is interesting that characteristics of unskilled 
writers, such as minimal revision, are also characteristics that have been observed in classrooms 
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where students are overloaded with too many demands at one lime. In such cases, changes in the 
classroom environment for writing may encourage the '"unskilled*' writers to take more risks and 
begin to act like skilled writers who are constantly adding to their competence. 
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Figure 1.2 

The Writing Process as Described by Donald Murray 

The process through which the \sriier passes to produce an effective piece of writing will vary with 
the writer and the writing task, but this is the process through which most w titers find it necessary to 
pass most of the time. 



1. Collect- Writers know eUcctive writing requires an abundant inventory of specific, accurate infor- 

mation. The information is collected through reading, interviewing, Ouserving, remembermg. 

2. Connect- Meaning begins to be (iiscovcred as pieces of information connect and evolve into pal- 

terns of potential meaning. The writer plays with the relationships between pieces of information 
to discover as many patterns of meaning as possible. 

3. Rehearse- In the mind and on paper, the writer follows language toward meaning. The writer will 

rehearse titles, leads, partial drafts, sections of a potential piece of writing to discover the voice 
and the form, which lead to meaning and which communicate that meaning. 



4. Draft— The writer completes a discovery draft, usually written as fast as possible, often without 
notes, to find out what the writer knows and does not know, what works and does not work. The 
writer is particularly interested in what works because most effective writing is built from extend- 
ing and reinforcing the positive elements in a piece of writing. 



5. Develop -The writer explores the subject by developing each point through definition, descrip- 

tion and, especially, documentation- which shows as well as tells the writer, and then the reader, 
what the piece of writing means. The writer usually has to add information to understand the 
potential meaning of the drafts and often has to reconstruct them. 

6. Clarify-The writer anticipates and answers all the reader's questions. At this stage, the writer 

cuts everything that is unnecessary and often adds those spontaneous touches we call style. They 
produce the illusion of easy writing that means easy reading. 

7. Edit- The writer goes over the piece line by line, often reading aloud, to make sure that each 

word, each mark of punctuation, each space between words contributes to the effectiveness of the 
piece of writing. The writer uses the most simple words appropriate to the meaning, writes 
primarily with verbs and nouns, respects the subject-verb-object sentence, builds paragraph.*; that 
carry a full load of meaning to the reader, and continues to use specific, accurate information as 
the raw material of vigorous, affective writing. The writer avoids any break with the customs of 
spelling and language that do not clarify meaning. 



Prewriting 



Writing 



Rewriting 
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student Reflection On Their Writing Processes 

Students tan report their writing practices and their feelingb about themhelvcs as writers through un- 
finished sentences either in wriuen furm or as an inter\'iew, such as those presented in Figure 1.4. 
This survey can be completed with all ages of writers. Another approach to understanding students' 
concepts about writing is given in Figure 1.5 and used in upper elementary grades twice a year to en- 
courage students to be self-aware and to monitor their growth as writers. 
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Figure 1.3 

The Composing Processes ot Unskilled and Skilled 

Writers 



Stage 
Exploring 



Planning 



Drafting 



Revising 



Revising 



Do not consider exploring impur- 
tani or useful 

Spend liiile lime exploring 



Typically make no plans before ihey 
write 



Prefer not to outline; make outlines 
after piece is drafted 

Develop limited plans as they write 

Write in a way that imitates speech 

Write without concern for reader 

Are preoccupied with technical 
matters of spelling and punctuation 
Do not pause very much 
Do not rescan or reflect 



Focus on topic alone, not the whole 
rhetorical problem 

Either revise very little or only at 
the surface and word levels 



See revision mainly as **crror hunt- 
ing" 

Stop revisine when they feel they 
have not violated any rules 

Spend so much ilme and energy on 
changing spelling and punctuation 
during drafting stage tnat they lose 
sight of larger problems 

Often see revising as "making a 
neat copy in ink" copy in ink" 



Skilled Writers 

Consider exploring activities use- 
ful and helpful 

Spend more time considering 
and contemplating 

Accompany their planning with 
note-taking, sketching, diagram- 
ming 



Write in a way that is less like 
speech 

Show more sensitivity to reader 
Spend more time in drafting 



Frequently stop to rescan, 
reread, reflect 

Respond to all aspects of rhetori- 
cal problem - audience, medium, 
voice, etc. 



Either revise very little or revise 
extensively at sentence and 
paragraph level 

Are more concerned with con- 
tent and reader appeal 

Do not become unduly con- 
cerned with matters of form 

See revising as recursive and on- 
going 
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Figure 1.4 

Oral or Written Interview With Open-Ended Sentences 

1. Wh-jn ray instructor icUs us that we arc authors, I.... 

2. Whenever l*ra told that I have a writing assignraenl to do, 1.... 

3. When faraous authors write, they.... 

4. A person I know personally who writes well is . 

What raakes this person a good writer is.... 

5. 1 do ray best writing when.... 

6. The reason(s) that Tve never written rauch.... 

7. What scares rae abour the whole idea of writing.... 

8. The hardest thing(s) about writing.... 

9. Writing would be a lot easier if.... 

10. rd feel a lot better about writing.... 

11. If I could ask another writer about learning to write well, I would ask.... 

12. If I thought that I could write well, I.... 

Thanks to Jean Anne Clyde, University of Louisville, Louisville. KY. 
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Figure 1.5 

Questions for Student Writers 

Student's Name Dale 

L Do vou know how lo write? (!f answer is Yes, go to 2a) 

(If No, go to 2b) 

2a. How did you learn to write? 



2b. How do people learn to write? 



3. Why do people write? 



4, What do you think a good writer needs to do in order to write well? 



5. How does a reader decide which pieces of writing or stories are the good ones? 



6. In general, how do you feel about what you write? 



7. Do you like to read? 



Thanks to Dayne Shealey, Wood Elementary School, West Columbia, SC (adapted from Atwell, 
1987). 
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Publishing Student Writing 

A key clement - perhaps ituJ key element - in implementing a successful writing program is publish- 
ing student writing. Publishing does not always mean printing student writing in a formal book or 
sending a carefully chosen piece to a national magazine. Perhaps it would be better to think of 
students' sharing their writing with a variety of real audiences. 

Sharing can take place between one student and a peer sitting together in a corner of the room. Shar- 
ing can be students' reading their work in a circle of their classmates. The important criteria for 
classroom publishing-or sharing-are, first, that students receive positive responses and, second, 
that all students in the class have the opportunity to publish. 

Donald Graves (1980) points out the importance of publishing as he answers the question, "Why 
publish?" His answers, slightly paraphrased and condensed, are as follows: 

1. 'Wiy publish?" is closely connected with "IVhy write?'* Writing is a public act, meant to be shared 

with many audiences. If no one cares what the children have to say, if no one reads what they 
write, why should they try to write effectively? Publishing is perhaps the single most important 
ingredient of a good writing program. A published work is the hardcover record of past accom- 
plishments that gives children confidence to continue writing. 

2. Publishing contributes strongly to a writer*s development. When children first write, they have no past 

or future. As they build a series of published works, they have a sense of development, change, 
and even individual voice (my usual style). 

3. Publishing also contributes to a sense of audience. A young writer finds, for example, that other 

children put their names on the checkout card in her book and make con-.ments about the con- 
tents. 

4. Publishifighelps at home. The book is tangible evidence that the child is progressing. 

5. WJien children publish, teachers can work with more of their skilis. Spelling, punctuation, grammar, 

and handwriting receive high attention when written pieces go to final draft. They receive even 
greater attention when writing goes to broader audiences through publishing. 

Stephen Judy, in the very useful English Teacher^ Handbook, lists a number of publishing oppor- 
tunities within the school for student writers (Figure 1.6). Many educational magazines solicit stu- 
dent writing at different grade levels. In Figure 1.7 is a sample of magazine publishing sources. 
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Figure 1-6 

Audiences for Student Writing 
Publications 

Mimeograph boob fur special v^ccabionb. Thanksgiving, end-of-ihe-ierm, winter, Valentines Day. 

Concept books: colors, emotions, seaside animals, simple machines. 

Prebound blank books or photo vslbums. Spend the term filling them with selected writing. 

Class magazine or newspaper: Study magazines and newspapers. Decide what section the class 
would like to include, and assign responsibility for f:\ch to small groups. Include art work. 

Individual books: Bind the books, and share them at a book fair or place in the library. Students can 
write prefaces and bibliographic information about ihe author for each other. Books can be reviewed 
orally and in the class magazine. 

Class books: Bind books created by the class as a whole. Make joke books, liddle books, cookbooks, 
or reference books. 

Class rc . ding assignment: Each student responds ;o a classmate s paper with a collage, free writing, 
poem, or drawing. 

Bulletin boards: Share first drafts on a classroom bulletin board with the title. '*\Vork in Progress.** 
Share edited final drafts on hallway bulletin boards or in the school office. Make the most of interest- 
ing graphics to show off the writing. 

Use already existing publications in the school and community. 

Create new publications. Develop your own magazines, newspapers, or writing contests, being care- 
ful not to single out only a few best writers. 

Swap writing between classrooms; Exchange viass magazines, stories, and direction -sharing papers 
(how to tie a shoe or make peanut butter sandwiches) with other classes. Sponsor a "Penny a Poem" 
fair, and invite other classes to buy poetry. Write stories for younger children. 

Write supplementary texts; Provide writers with teachers' objetlives and with the purchased texts. 
Have them write more detailed and more interesting booklets lor a particular audience. Use the 
library and their own experience for background information. 
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Figure 1J 

Publishing Sources for Student Writing, Grades One-Twelve 



Ma gazine ^ush. 

American Girl 12-14 
830 Third Avenue New York, 
NY 10022 

Boy's Life all 
1325 Walnut Hill Lane 
Irving, TX 75062 

Children^ Digest 8-10 
P.O.Box 567 
Indianapolis, IN 46206 

The Children's Album all 
P.O. Box 262 
Manchester, CA 95459 

Child Life 7.9 
P.O. Box 567 
Indianapolis, IN 46206 

Cricket 6-12 
1058 8th Street 
LaSalle, IL 61301 

Ebony Jr! all 
820 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60605 

Highlights for Children 5-10 
Church Street 
Honesdale, PA 18431 

Jack and Jill 5-10 
P. O. Box 567 
Indianapolis, IN 46026 

Kids Magazine all 
P.O. Box 3041 
Grand Central Station 
New York, NY 10017 

The McGuffey Writer all 

400A McGuffey Hall 

Miami University Oxford, OH 

45056 

Merlyn^s Pen 12-14 
P.O. Box 716 East Greenwich, 
RI 02818 

Scholastic Voice 13-14 
50 West 44th Street 
New York, NY 10036 

Stone Soup all 

P.O. Box 83 

Santa Cruz, CA 95063 

Wombat all 

365 Ashton Drive 
Athens, GA 30606 

Young World 10-14 
P.O. Box 567 
Indianapolis, IN 46206 



T^ptfs.ot ' W riting Accupu^d 

Short stories, poems, and tellers 10 ihc editor. 

Real-life stories. 

Poetry, short stories, riddles, and jokes. 
Short stories, poems, and nonfiction. 



Short stories, poetry, riddles, jokes, and letters 10 
the editor. 

Letters and Cricket League monthly; short story 
and poetry contests. 

Essays, short stories, poems, jokes, riddles, and 
cartoons. 

Poetry, short stories, jokes, riddles, and letters to 
the editor. 

Short stories, poems, riddles, and letters to (he 
editor. 

Short stories, reports, poems, cartoons, puzzles, 
and most other torms of writing. 



Poetry, short stories, essays, and cartoons. 



Essays, poems, and short stories. 



Short stories and poems; also writing contests. 



Poetry, short stories, and book reports (books to 
Children's Art Foundation be reviewed are 
provided by the magazine). 

Short stories, poems, essays, puzzles, cartoons, 
and book reports. 

Poetry, short stories, jokes, and letters to the 
editor. 
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Special Considerations: Young Eiemenlary Students 

We now know ihat young siudenis can wriie from ihe N-ery firsl day that ihey enier school. They will 
use their current level of knowledge about written language — all that they have learned from watch- 
ing their parents and other more mature writers, all that they have learned from looking at books 
and being read to, all they have learned from their community and their early school experiences. 
Their writing will show (he surprising extent of their knowledge of the cultural conventions of writ- 
ing and also their delightful self-created symbols where they do not yet know adult written conven- 
tions. Each child's writing will be different, reflecting differing life experiences to date. These dif- 
ferences in demonstrated ability may at first be disconcerting to teachers who are used to attaining 
rather uniform levels of learning in response to their lessons. Actually, these variations are a natural 
part of early language development and are valuable as a source of learning for other students. The 
samples of five-year-old writing in Figure 1.8 indicait the iaventivcness of beginning writers as they 
communicate their messages. 

Figure 1,8 

Two Samples of Five-Year-OId Writing 

In response to a teacher question, 
"If you could go anywhere, where 
would you go?" Robert wrote: 

I would go to a wadden, I want to see somebody 
get Mary D, 

(I would go to a wedding, I want 
to see somebody get married.) 



(No Dads and Moms in Dusty's room) 



Thanks to teachers Terry Crawford and Martha Wall for sharing these samples of student writing. 



Dusty and Robert's teachers observe and value their extensive five-year-old knowledge of written lan- 
guage. There is no need to correct **crrors," Just as childish lisps arc gradually replaced by mature 
pronunciation, so will immature writing gradually take on the spelling and structure of mature writ- 
ing «-if students have daily experience sending and receivmg written communications. 

Figures 1,9, anc* L12 are writing samples of students in successful writing programs in first-and- ^ 
second grade. Their differences in language skill and purpose for writing enriched the language in- 

O ^ — 
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biruciion in ihcir classes. They wrote and learned iide by side with other biudcnts. encouraged to 
move for%vard in their learning by teachers who oi)ser\ed their work carefulh and taught new skills 
when thcN were ready lor them, not damaging their de\'elopment by over-emphasis on errors. 

How can administrators assist the development of successful writing programs for young children ? 
First, teachers who have taught writing through artificial sequences of workbook lessons will need to 
understand the "wholeness" of young children's learning and the power of real communication ac- 
tivities as a medium for language growth. They will need to see for themselves convincing demonstra- 
tions of the effectiveness of a whole-language approach and be willing to consider the possibility of 
putting away their workbooks and filling the day wilh real communication activities. Once they are 
interested in new approaches, teachers will need assistance in acquiring new teaching strategies and 
continuing support as they solve problems of scheduling, organization, materials, and evaluation. 

A "whole-language" approach involves young students in using language functionally and purpose- 
fully to meet their own needs. Although at first it may seem lo teachers that a clearly planned lesson 
that focuses on one small skill is more effective, observation of young children in classrooms shows 
just the very opposite. When primary-grade students are encouraged to talk about things ihcy want 
to know and write about what is happening to them, they will rapidly acquire the skills of punctua- 
tion, capitalization, spelling, and sentence structure. Teachers also surround the students with writ- 
ten language of all kinds -students' writing ready to be read by others, storybooks, informational 
books, poetry, newspapers, children's magazines, teachers* memos and notes, posters, and signs. Just 
as in classrooms at all graded levels, young students need to write frequently in school, write for real 
purposes/audiences, receive feedback, and discuss how other writers use words effectively. Whole 
language classrooms have mailboxes, writing centers complete with a wide range of paper and imple- 
ments, library corners, newsstands, "office" fole-playing centers, and appropriate labels for every- 
thing. 

The changes in the role of the teacher are refreshing for teachers, once lhc> are comfortable with 
them. Gone are the long tedious hours of correcting stacks of dittos, the making of dittos to reteach 
difficult isolated skills, the correcting of errors in tedious "child writing* created *'for the teacher." 
Gone is the strain of keeping a restless group of young students focused on a task that is boring for 
some and incomprehensible lo others. 

Instead, teachers choose library books, create inviting centers, respond as a real audience to many 
varied communications from students, and write personal notes in journals. Record keeping is still 
important but emphasizes descriptive entries in a log. "Jason learned about quotation marks from 
Lindsay but is still confused about the comma placement." 
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Figure 1.9 

Samples Of First-Grade Writing In September and October 



In Scpiembcr, Joseph 5 wriling \\i\s brief, wilh close ailcntion 10 correct spelling and careful hand- 
wriling us, in this sample: 

/ went to the gamepa^k. 

Joseph^s teacher asked questions such as "What did you see there?'* to help him understand how to 
expand his messages. Below is a sample that was characteristic of his more imaginative writing one 
month later, revised by Joseph to add a few missing words. Note his growing knowledge of spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation: 

Onci upon a time there was a Brontousaurus and a Stegomums 
The Brontomaunis said lei 's buy a very big tree. But I cant 
reach it, said the Stagosaurus. B^: I could cook it said the 
Brontousaurus Okay, said the Stegousaurus Yes we will have a plant 
eater's party said the Brontosaurus So, they had one the next 
daw 
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Figure 1.10 

First-Grade Informational Writing in Book Format 




a. Prewriting: Plans for future 
books 





b. Title Page 



It The ti^Mo^s 
The Do^/fdnA W 




c. Page one 



d. Page two 
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Figure 1.11 

First-Grade Personal Narrative Writing in Book Format Typed by 

Child on Computer 

(Tille) THINGS OBOUT MY NABERS 
(p.l) HELLO MY NAM IS TOM KLEIN 
(p.2) IT IS VEREE FUN AT MY HOUSE 

(p.3) MY NABERSE ARE FUN TO PLAE WITH WIN WEE PLAE SOCER IT IS VAEREE 
FUN TO PLAE SOCER WE OLWASE PLAE SOCER 

(p.4) THIS WEEK MY DAD WINT FISHING WITH MY GRAND DAD THAE COT SIX FISH 
MY DAD TUCK THIM HOME WEE ATE THE FISH 

(p.5) THERE ARE MOR FISH THEN WEE THOT THAER WUD BEE 

Thanks to teachers Mary Mcllwain, Mark Chevalier, Renee Falconer, and Calhy Biget. 
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Figure 1.12 

Second-Grade Personal Narrative Writing With Revisions After 
Conference About the Content 

27 Sep. 1984 Mr. Bigci is bw:nging Mc! 

Between the tents and fire Mr, Biget is holding my foot and 
my hand. He is swinging me round and round. Both ofns are 
getting dizzy. It is like I am flying, it goes so fast it was 
hard to see. I had a feeling thai I never fell before. / am going 
higher and higher. It is very fun. Faster and higher until he 
stops.-Tallat Treto, ESL Student 

(Italicized sentences were added later after students had asked the author questions in a conference.) 
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Special Considerations: Minority Dialect Speakers 

Throughout our history, new cilizcn^ have come to the United Slates from countries all around the 
world. We are proud of their contributions as individuals and as bearers of diverse cultural heritage 
to our country's development. But teaching English to the children of a diverse population is some- 
times difficult, especially when many citizens- newcomers and old residents -ure poor and are not 
strong readers and writers. Isolation from the mainstream— whether it be in the southern rural 
countryside, the western city ghetto, or the pockets of minority poverty scattered everywhere across 
the country— creates differences in pronunciation, syntax, and word usage that we call nonstandard 
dialect. Students with a few dialect features here and there pose no special classroom problems, but 
students who come to school speaking very strong nonstandard dialects with many divergent features 
raise troublesome questions about English/language arts instruction. 

When students write, many of the nonstandard language elements learned in local oral communica- 
tion show up in their writing. These nonstandard elements are often distressing to teachers who 
speak and write standard English, and teachers may, as a result, discourage students from writing, 
uowittingly isolating these students from the very language practice they need because of an assump- 
tion that the students are act capable or "ready." Teachers need to understand the nature of dialect 
variation and its relationship to learning standard written English in order to give students en- 
couragement and writing instruction appropriate to their needs. 

Students with diverse language backgrounds, like all students, are more likely to learn to write well if 
they are familiar with, and engage in, the writing processes described in Chapter 1. They may, 
however, need additional help with unfamiliar vocabulary, certain sentence structures and word 
usages, and certain forms and styles of writing. Especially as students move beyond basic writing into 
writing assignments that are more academically demanding, additional time maybe needed for them 
to become familiar with the characteristics of these forms of writing. Extended time at the prewrit- 
ing stage is particularly important (California State Department of Education, 1983). Students 
should be given opportunities to try out orally both the form and content of what they wish to say, to 
ask questions, to examine examples of others \sriting, and to discuss freely alternatives for their com- 
positions. 

Some generalizations about the relationship ol nonstandard speech to writing instruction derived 
from research are: 

1. Speakers of nonstandard dialects do usually understand standard English. Through their com- 

munication with standard English speakers and through watching TV, most students have at- 
tained a standard •'receptive" language ability, even though they retain the habit of speaking 
the community dialect that seems most comfortable for them. 

2. Learning different varieties of English is a natural language function, accomplished even by pre- 

school-age children as they "learn" appropriate talk for babies, friends, parents, and community 
adults. Most minority dialect speakers naturally vary their use of dialect according to its ap- 
propriateness in various situations. Students can learn standard English as a second dialect 
without having to eliminate their original dialect, which is useful in community situations. 

3. Students do not need to -and should not- wait until they can speak standard English to begin to 

read. To delay needed reading instruction because of nonstandard speech is to deny a student ac- 
cess to appropriate instruction, and, especially if a capable minority child is thus negatively 
labeled, the delay can unnecessarily initiate a long downward spiral of school failure. Dialect-re- 
lated miscues in the early grades such as, "They went home to they house,'* do not interfere with 
comprehension. Nor does difficulty with selected phonic relationships associated with oral 
dialect indicate generalized reading weakness. Students who are not exposed to varied reading 
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material in their homcj> arc especially in . oi' :>chool exposure to interesting, high-quality read- 
ing material. 

4. Learning to write standard English is c\en easier than learning lo speak it - if the student is ex- 

posed on a daily basis lo books, newspapers, letters, posters, and other appropriate writing. To 
learn to speak standard English, the student must break long-standing habits that have been rein- 
breed in many social interactions. But writing is more or less a "clean slate," without many pre- 
vious habits to unlearn. After all we al! speak differently than we write, don l we? 

5. Most students who speak nonstandard Engli ^h are from family situations characterized by 

economic hardship, and many are further isolated from the mainstream by minority status or a 
rural location. This isolation creates a problem that is even more troublesome than speech 
characteristics; it creates habitual styles of interaction that are very different from those usually 
found in middle-class schools. Classrooms that provide real communication activities, periods of 
independent work, and leeway for divergent work styles can create conditions for success for 
these "at risk" youngsters while they learn to adjust to the expectations of the mainstream culture. 

Schools with minority, rural, and low-economic populations will need to provide teachers with ap- 
propriate background understanding of the diverse linguistic and interactive styles they encounter in 
the classroom. Ways to make connections with local community leaders may be needed. Apprecia- 
tion for the strengths and talents of low-achieving students should be fostered. New programs for "at 
risk" students have achieved some successes; putting teachers and administrators in touch with a net- 
work of other professionals with similar concerns will provide a basis for solving classroom problems 
not addressed in published Hterature, 
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IVriting surprises me, 

sometimes disappoints me -but often clarifie;^ what Vm thinking and it*s as ifVm tracing overniy thoughts 
that are already laid out ahead of my pen, Lke spreading a secret solution on invisible ink - this message 
appears — that "'aha " moment,,., 

IVriting is so powerful— that once you know what it does for you -you will not let gp. 

- Audre Allison, high school teacher 

At lunch she showed us videotapes of kias writing. I remember munching on an apple, and my words 
were - Vast amazing!" Her kids looked ^ike my kids - Yet they could write - / could hardly believe it - 
what she and Sondra had been saying did make sense, did apply (O my kids - "By golly, I've got to ^ve my 
kids this chance. " 

- Reba Pekala, First Grade Teacher 

All over the country, teachers are sharing stories of how they made far-reaching changes in their in- 
struction. These changes generally oi:cur over a period of years and through fits and starts, rather 
than according to a rationally plannud schedule. Nancie Atwell (1987) reports her discomfort as she 
listened to teachers at conferences r^^porting successes with student writers that she had not been 
able to accomplish. She listened and thought, but she made no changes in her classroom at that time. 

Then Nancie went to the Bread Loaf School of English Program in Writing. There, Dixie Goswami 
encouraged her to rv"-flect on her own writing as a source of answers for her classroom. "All that sum- 
mer I wrote, looked at how I wrote, acd thought about what my discoveries meant for my kids as 
writers. It was a summer of contradic ions," she remembers (p. 9). When school started up again, 
Nancie made some minor changes in i er program, giving kids more options but retaining the same 
assignments that she had workv^d out s > carefully in the previous years. 

•'I rationalized hard that winter, * Nance remembers, i thought that what 1 needed were even more 
creative, more open topics. I needed thrilling prewriiing activities. 1 needed better students.. .who 
came to me better prepared. I needed butter colleagues" (p.ll). Like many teachers who take an 
instructional course and then return aloi-e lo the classroom, she sensed a vision of something better 
but was still unable lo effect significant cnanges in her teaching of writing. 

At this point, the teachers in her school dc.:ided to join together in collaborative inquiry about their 
teaching-to raise questions about their in.Uruction and together seek answers to these questions. 
No outside person told them the questions .hey should ask or pressured them to accept an uncom- 
fortable schedule, format, or writing curriculum. Perhaps the support of this tollegial interaction 
and the continued stimulation trom invited consultants findlly unlocked Nancie's defenses against 
change. Suddenly, one day she was ready to start. 

Together Nancie and her students created a T.^ading-and-writing- workshop" approach. They found 
out many things- mainly that all of these students (not just the sbc 'excellent" students) could grow 
into competent writers when the students were .;iven shared responsibility for their learning. Nancie 
and the other teachers at Boothbay continued to research their developing classrooms, discovering 
many common elements across all of their indivrdual programs, which they now share with other 
teachers (summarized in Figure 1.1, Chapter 1). 

What can we learn from the experience of the teachers at Boothbay? Certainly, it reminds us that 
change is hard, and teachers need support and leeway for moving ahead at their own pace. Another 
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lesson is the centrulity ol teachers in leading change. vi:»iting conbulianib. icacherb from other 
schools had the stamp ui authenticity in their ad\ice. As a collaborative group of peers, the teachers 
at Boothbaywere in charge of their i)\\n learning, creating an energy for change that went far beyond 
what could have been asked of i hem. 

Educational change isdilficuh to accomplish, as anyone who has been imolved in major school 
change efforts can attesl. To thohC of us who were caught up in the heady days i)l innovation in the 
*70s, it was a sobering experience to watch those innovations melt away in ihe hOb. Today's planners 
can take advantage of what has been learned from several decades oi research on educational 
change. Two key elements stand out: a planned, comprehensive approach lo school improvement 
that extends over time and the centrality of teachers as both planners and executors of change. 

Although common elemenl.s of su;cessful writing improvement projects can be identified, it is also 
true that projects differ widely according to differences in local context. (3oals, priorities, duration, 
and content of projects differ from district to district. The impetus for change may arise from faculty 
concerns or from external pressures, such as state evaluation systems and directi\es. in some cases, 
both curriculum and instructional development are envisioned, while in other cases only adjustments 
in curriculum are needed to keep up with instructional development that has already taken place. 
Far-reaching changes may be contemplated, such as those experienced by Naneie Atwell and her col- 
leagues described at (he beginning of (his chapter, or only the refinement of an already established 
program. 

The following section describes steps *a creating a collaborative approach (o program development. 
Program planners can use documents and procedures that have been useful in other settings, such as 
those provided in this and the following chapters, but they must develop mechanisms for the creation 
of a program tailored to K)cal circumstances in order to meet the needs of their particular schools. 
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Elements Of Writing Program Development 

The model ol de\elopmenl prescnleJ here invokes a carel'ullv planned bcricb ol experiences thai ex- 
lends over time, perhaps l\so years o» more. As cmisioned. both administrators and teachers will 
work together, with teacher concerns and practices at the center of the change process. Claril'ication 
of the various roles of district and school personnel is important lo the successful functioning of the 
program. 

In-service activities provide for the necessary theoretical base and the acquisition of needed instruc- 
tional skills to implement change. Flexibility is built into the process for teachers- who differ widely 
in their concerns and levels of expertise -to partake in the program at a pace and in roles that are 
comfortable for them. It is assumed that program development will eventually be school-wide, but it 
is possible for initial steps to be made by the teachers who are most open to change. 

The elements described here are not intended as separate activities. Nor is there a necessary order, 
although building commitment and voluntary experimentation of new instructional strategies 
provide a foundation for more systematic, school-wide development. Like writing itself, the elements 
are recursive and overlapping, taking place concurrently and cycling back on each other as another 
layer of change takes place. 

Successful instructional development will include teachers as fully-functioning partners in change 
from the very beginning stages, involving them in defining the problems to be solved, as well as in the 
selection of potential curricula and instructional programs. Time is needed for extended processes 
of reflection, analysis, and synthesis of formal and practical knowledge to convert general under- 
standings into new schedules, instructional strategies, and organizational patterns in an actual 
functioning school. 

Implementing a successful writing program is a process, not an event (Capper and Bagenstos, 1987), 
leading to the type of program described in Figure 2.1. 

Haugcn, Kcan, and Mohan (1981 ) suggest that a comparison of two opposing approaches to leaching 
writing such as that shown in Figure 2.2 can ser\ e as a useful guide for self-observation and discus- 
sion as teachers articulate changes in their current program. It may also provide a basis for assessing 
"where we are now'* during long-term change projects. These and other teacher- response forms can 
be used at a faculty meeting, with all teachers filling them out and discussing their responses, or in- 
dividually, by all teachers or by English teachers only. 
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Figure 2.1 

Summary of the Elements of Writing Program Development 

An excellent school wrilinu progriim bhould include: 

# Teachers who write themselves and who have investigated how to leach writing. 

# Writing of whole pieces of discourse, rather than exercises in grammar books. 
9 Much writing in all subject areas. 

# Emphasis on successive drafts of writing, with evaluation delayed until the final draft, 

# Teaching (not just requiring) the revision small-group process. 

# Allowing students to write for a variety of audiences and purposes. 

# Keeping individual student writing folders in the classroom so that students and teachers can 
measure progress over time and learn from previous papers. 

# Teaching mechanical and grammatical skills using the students* own writing. 

# Much reading and discussing of a wide \driety of literature in all genres and subjects. 

# Publishing and/or displaying student-written work in the school. 

a Allowing students many opportunities to find/choose their own topics for writing. 

# Fitting the school district method of evaluating writing growih to the method of teaching writ- 
ing (using holistic scoring for a writing-based program, etc.). 

# Emphasizing content skills (logic, coherence, specificity, organisation) before mechanical sur- 
face-level skills (punctuation and spelling). 

# Instilling in all students a belief thai they can write and have something to write about. 

# Supporting teachers attendance at in-scr\ice workshops and conferences that focus on im- 
proving the teaching of writing. 

From Robert N. Fortenberry and Sandra Price Burkett, 'The Administrator's Role in a VVrit- 
ing/Thinking Program," in A Efiitiiibner's Confcfiinci^iinWiiliagJlhiiiLing in ihe-Curximlum, 
Resource materials used at Concurrent Sessions i)f meeting of the Mississippi Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, May l^)87Jackson, MS. 
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Figure 2.2 

A Comparison of Teacher and Student Behaviors 
When Writing Is Assigned and When Writing Is Taught 



When Writing is Assifzne d 

1. The leacher asks the siudcni U) wril^i on one 
topic from a list. 

2. The topic is general and unstructured. 

3. There is no specific audience. 

4. The topic allows for general thinking. 

5. The purpose is vague. 

6. The student writes for a grade. 

7. The student is asked to write spontaaeo'usl). 

8. Time and/or work limit is imposed. 

9. A first draft is required for a grade. 

10. There are negative comments. 

11. Corrections are usually for mechanical er- 
rors. 

12. All errors are corrected by the teacher. 

13. Teacher's ti.ne is spent correcting papers. 

14. Student is unsure of how grade evolved. 

15. Student is unaware of significant changes. 

16. Student and teacher are bored by the 
student's writing. 



VVlien VVritinu is Tau aht 

1. The teacher encourages the student to write 
precisely and effectively. 

2. The topic is specific and structured. 

3. There is a clear audience. 

4. The topic for :ej> precise thought and sup- 
porting details. 

5. The purpose is specific. 

6. The student writes to improve ability to ex- 
press precisely. 

7. The student is encouraged to think about the 
topic. 

8. The student evaluates purpose, then per- 
ceives the amount of work needed to fulfill it. 

9. Student encouraged to review and rewrite 
the first draft. 

10. Comments are positive and constructive. 

11. Recommendations include suggestions for 
improvement in style, format, and organization 
of thoughts. 

12. Only specific errors are corrected by the 
teacher. 

13. Teacher's time is spent in class, teaching. 

14. Student earns and understands the grade. 

15. Student sees changes. 

16. Student and teacher are excited by 
student's writing. 



Cecelia Kingston. Competency Testing and Beyond. (Conference presentation, May 1979). From A 
Gnidp. ro the Teacher^s Role in ihc Writing Pro g ram: Report No. CS 207 199 (p. 17) by Nancy S. 
Haugen, John M. Kean, and Maribeth Mohan, eds., Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
1981 (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 220 865). 
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SETTING GOALS AND CLARIFYING PARAMETERS 

OF CHANGE 

Before beginnirm a writing development program, the local context lor change should be absebt^cd. 
Participants should understand how their own priorities and roles fit into the total context for 
change. Questions such as these can be considered: 

• How does the proposed program development fit into district and school priorities? Are there 
other commitments, to physical plant or to other curriculum areas, that will limit resources for 
this program? 

• How do the beliefs of the school board and central administration relate to the underlying 
beliefs of the proposed program? 

• Are there preset time limitations on the improvement project? 

• Will schedules, teacher assignments, and allocation of resources have to be changed to ac- 
complish the proposed improvements? If so, what points of resistance will have to be over- 
come? 

• How do texts and evaluation instruments currently in use relate to the proposed programs? 
What district and school funds are available to support the staff development program? 

• What district personnel could be used as instructional resources? 

• What scheduled in-service days are available? Will a summer planning group be supported by 
the district? 

• What support can be gathered among parents and other members of the community? 

• Are there professional meetings that teachers and administrators can attend to gain expertise 
and conviction for the project? 

• Is there a supportive network of teachers nearby who are already making changes similar to 
the ones proposed? 

e What outside consultants are available to assist the project? Do they have expertise in the 
process of change? In content information? 

When a teacher committee provides the leadership for change, members may need to work with the 
administration to understand building and district variables that may impact on the project. Overly 
positive or negative attitudes toward institutional variables can be addressed, and a positive climate 
for productive work created. A survey instrument, such as the one shown in Figure 2,3, can be useful 
for assessing teacher knowledge/attiludes toward support for writing programs. Capper and 
Bagensios (1987) suggest that such an assessment instrument can be used in several ways: 

• For an administrators* ov/n objective use, 

• With a task force fo,^ assessing program support, 

• At a faculty meeting, with all teachers filling it out. 

• To be filled out by English teachers. 
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F'^gure 2.3 

Assessing District- and Schcx)l-Wide Support for Writing 



1. Dl2S the disiricl provide bufficicni lime and money lor in-^er- 
\5ce programs related to the leaching of writing? 

2. Does the district provide sulTicieni funds for the purchase ol in- 
structional materials that teachers need to improve student writ- 
ing? 

3. Docs the district provide sufficient fund:> to support student 
newspapers and j>tudent magazines? 

4. Does the district have a written statement of policy uoverning 
the content and dissemination of both !>chool-wide and classroom 
publications? 

5. Does the school make systematic efforts to inform parents about 
ils v;riling program and to solicit parent involvement in the im- 
provement of that program? 

6. Do school administrators write frequently and share their writ- 
ing with members of the staff? 

7. Do school administrators support the requests of teachers to at- 
tend conferences and professional meetings concerned with the 
leaching of writing? 

8. Do school administrators encourage teachers to arrange 
programs in which professional writers and others who use writing 
in their careers speak to students about writing? And do ad- 
ministrators provide time and funds for such programs? 

9. Does the school help teachers, students, and parents value the 
importance of wriiinu by displaying student writing and providing 
suitable recognition for excellent student writers? 

10. Do school administrators encourage teachers to publish class- 
room newspapers and magazines and to make other suitable arran- 
gements for tne informal dissemination of student writing? 

11. Do school administrators encourage all teachers (not just 
English teachers) to be responsible for developing student writing 
abilities and to cooperate in establishing school-wide programs for 
improving student writing? 

12. Do teachers in all the academic disciplines require students to 
write, both as a way of learning and as a way of assessing learning? 



Qiiuria 



Response 



Yes ? No 
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What aspecih ol ihc di.^lricl- or hchool-widc support lor ihc leaching ol \uuini: Jc^c^vc special com- 
mendalion*^ 



What aspects of ihc dihlria- or school-widt bupporl lor ihc leaching orwriling rv.quirc grcaicsl im* 
provcmeni? 



I. 



3, 



From Allan A. Glalihorn, WjdlJUlgilLlhC-lidluuliJUnF 
12-13), Resion, VA.: Naiional Associaiionof Secondary School Principals, 1^81. 
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Build Initial Interest anc; Commitment Among the 

Faculty 

In ihib phttsc i)f the impro\cmcni projcLl. the buggcblionb. dI HorJ and her jbsocialCb al what ihev 
call "Stage 0" of school change, the biage of developing awarencbs. can be helpful: 

Stage 0 -Awareness Concerns 

a. if possible, involve icachcr^ in dibcusbionb and dccibionb about the innoNaluin and its implementa- 

tion. 

b. Share enough information to arouse interest, but not so much that it overwhelms. 

c. Acknowledge that a lack i)f av^arcness is expected and reasDnable, and that no questions about the 

innovation are foolish. 

d. Encourage unaware persons to talk with colleagues who know about the innovation. 

e. Takc steps to minimize gossip and inaccurate sharing of information about the innovation. 

A short workshop series of twi) or three presentations by teachers who have experience with writing 
instruction can demonstrate to faculty the possibilities of program development. Such workshops 
should involve teachers both in new concepts aboul writing and in the practical skills that will be 
needed. Selection of workshop topics should be bused on expressed teacher concerns so that ihey 
will know that they will receive assistance in solving the problems they identify in the writing 
program. 

A questionnaire to assess laLulty preference^ lor in-5cr%ice topics such as the one in Figure 2.4 gives 
teachers the opportunity to report their own instructional needs as a basis for these initial 
workshops. Such an approach serves to ensure teachers sense of ownership iif the ultimate plan at J 
demonstrates the administration's ^^illingne.^s to include teachers, not just as knowledgeable par- 
ticipants in improvement programs, but as duniion-making profcb^iunaU vvhi) expect reasonable 
autonomy in responding to needs of pupils. 

Support for indiv idual in-.M,rvicL uxperienees. bUch a^ conferenLCb, graduate Lvcl courses, and visits 
to other schools, is desirable to stimulate teaeher interest in development. Opportunities for 
teachers to meet together to bhar^ reactions and concerns, within ihw ichoul lacultv and among faeul 
ties in other similar schooU m the district, also meet teaeher needs to express anxieiies, clarify mis- 
conceptions, and communicale cuihusiabm and expertise. One district has had success with "profes- 
sional sharing" at district in-^erv ice mcclingb. without external ^peakens or j set program - just 
teachers sharing with each other. 
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Figure 2.4 

Survey of Preferences for Program Content 

Directions: Liblcd below arc the lopicb and aclivilici that are often included in the in-bervice 
programs related to the teaching ol" writing. Indicate your preferences for each kind of content and 
activity by circling one of these symbols: 

S A - 1 strongly agree that this content or activity should be included. 

A - I agree that this content or activity should be included. 

? - 1 am uncertain as to whether or not this content or activity should be included. 

D - 1 disagree that this content or activity should be included. 
SD-I strongly disagree that 'his content or activity should be included. 

1. Understanding the composing process and its implications for SA A ? D SD 
teaching. 

2. Developing a composition curriculum for our school. SA A ? D SD 

3. Knowing and applying research in the teaching of writing. SA A ? D SD 

4. Developing composition assignments. SA A ? D SD 

5. Motivating students to write. SA A ? D SD 
6- Using prewriting activities to improve student writing. SA A ? D SD 

7. Helping students learn to revise. SA A ? D SD 

8. Developing sentence-combining materials. SA A ? D SD 

9. Using holistic assessment to make school-wide evaluations of stu- SA A ? D SD 
dent writing. 

10. Grading and responding to student writing. SA A ? D SD 

1 1. Using peer conferences to improve writing. SA A ? D SD 

12. Implementing a naturalistic or "writer's workshop" approach SA A ? D SD 
to stuaent writing. 

13. Publishing and sharing student writing. SA A ? D SD 

14. Doing our own writing and sharing our writing with each other. SA A ? D SD 

15. Teaching specific writing skills. SA A ? D SD 

16. Facilitating creative writing. SA A ? D SD 

!7. Relating the study of grammar to the development of writing SA A ? D SD 

skills. 
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18. Helping less able siudenu improve their u riling. A ? D SD 

19. Improving writing in other school subjects. A V D SD 

20. Working with parents lo improve student \\riting. SA A ? D SD 

Olher: (Please list any other content you believe should be included.) 



From Allan A. Glaithorn. WuiiiigifliliiLikhuijl^lniprovenignl Throu^ElTc^tivc Leadership (p. 
25), Resion, VA: National Associationof Secondary School Principals, 1981, 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Successful slalT development programs conducted by the National Writing Project, tlie Bread Loaf 
School of Writing, and other centers of writing instruction involve teachers and administrators in 
their own writing and unite theory and practice in a way that supports teachers as intelligent profes- 
sionals in program development. 

Writing becomes valued in schools when all school staff experience the meaning that purposeful writ- 
ing can have in their own lives. They begin to understand the problems of student writers more realis- 
tically when they reflect on the processes that work for them as writers. Teaching writing as a 
problem-solving activity requires instructional flexibility on the part of teachers, and they need time 
to understand how they can put it into practice in iheir individual context. 

Spanjer and Boiarsky (1981) describe a ten-step staff development program for writing instruction 
based on the experiences of teachers in similar programs. The assumptions underlying this approach 
emphasize the centrality of teachers as experts and the importance of engaging all teachers in the 

school in activities that will assist their understanding of writing processes. 

* 

The interesting approach to consultant presentations, called the -'DO-LOOK-LEARN** method, is 
especially appropriate when teachers are learning new writing instruction strategies that involve 
complex teacher-student interactions based on unfamiliar beliefs about how students learn. The DO- 
LOOK-LEARN method provides both for acquisition of practical teaching strategies and for reflec- 
tion on the belief structure that supports these strategies. '^ j- 

The staff development program is based on the following assumptions: 

1. Faculties are aware of their o\sn teaching needs. They are capable of developing their own staff 

development programs for acquiring knowledge and skills to meet those needs without the help 
of outside specialists. 

2. The best teacher of teachers is another teacher who has had success in a similar situation. The 

practices of these successful teachers can be effectively demonstrated to others. 

3. Teaching writing is the responsibility of teachers of all subjects, not just tho3e of language arts. 

Writing should be integrated with all subject areas. 

4. Processes of prewriling, drafting, and vj\ ising are the basics that must be mastered. To under- 

stand fully the processes of wriTing and to lead students effectively through these processes, 
teachers themselves must write. 

The ten steps of the staff development program are: 

1. Enlist the support of the school principal. 

2. Inform all faculty members of the schooPs interest in an effective writing program. 

3. Through a faculty meeting, delerraine/solicil teachers to participate and/or present a program to 

develop their skills in writing instruction. 

4. Compile a bibliography on writing with the help of the librarianyraedia specialist to be used by 

program participants. (An ^^nnnratPH hlhllngraphy, Writing Teache rs* Resources for Professional 
Literacy, is available from the Southeastern Educational Improvement Laboratory.) 

5. Identify successful teaching methods by soliciting at least one idea from each participant in the 

form of a short written description. 
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6. Sequence ihebc idcab dccordina lo ihe place ihcy I'ii Ubing ihe I'ollowinii headings: the writing 

process, prewriling, drallinu, revising, leaching ihe mechanics, small-group work, the leachef s 
role, writing in the content areas, and sequencing writing. Note that if one ol" the headings does 
not have any teacher ideas under it, then it may be necessary to have a guest presenter share ideas. 

7. Schedule dates for the year for each presentation based on the headings listed above. 

8. Make a copy of the presentation schedule for all faculty members, e\cn those who have Indicated 

that they would rather not present an idea or participate. 

9. Each presentation is made using the DO-LOOK-LEARN method. DO is the first stage, in which, 

as the writing idea is presented, the participants play the role of the student and must DO what is 
being taught. LOOK is the second stage, in which the participants LOOK at research gathered 
about the effectiveness of this method. The participants must compare what they have just done 
with the assumptions made in the research presented to them. LEARN is the third stage — using 
the ideas they have seen presented in a lesson plan that is appropriate for their own classes. 

10. Conduct workshops according to the schedule using the DO-LOOK-LEARN presentation for 
the first 90 minutes and (except for the first workshop) using the last 30 minutes to share the ex- 
periences of each participant when incorporating the previous workshops idea in their own class- 
room. 

Brief survey forms, such as the ones provided in Figures 2,5 and 2,6, can be used along with face-to- 
face solicitation of sugge>tions to gather teachers' opinions at important stages of the staff develop- 
ment program. 
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Figure 2.5 

Survey of Preferences for Program Design and 

Structure 

Directions: Listed bcK)\v arc Icaiurch thai might characterize our in-hcrvicc program. Indicate vour 
preferences for each feature by circling one of these symbols: 

SA-l strongly agree that this feature should characterize our in-service program. 

A-I agree that this feature should characterize our in-service program. 

?-I am uncertain about this feature. 

D-I disagree that this feature should characterize our in-service program. 

SD--I strongly disagree that this feature should characterize our in-service program. 

1. The in-ser\'ice program follows a regular schedule with a well-or- SA A ? D SD 
ganized agenda for each meeting. 

2. The program emphasizes learning practical skills that teachers SA A ? D SD 
use in their teaching. 

3. The program uses consultants from the outside who are con- SA A ? D SD 
sidered experts in the Held. 

4. The program gives appropriate attention to theory and research. SA A ? D SD 

5. The program enables participants to develop and exchange class- SA A ? D SD 
room materials. 

6. The program makes use of lectures followed by discussions and SA A ? D SD 
Questions. 



7. The program gives participants a chance to discuss controversial 
issues in the teacning of writing. 



SA A ? D SD 



8. Thi program gives participants an option about what they learn SA A ? D SD 
and how they learn it. 

9, The program emphasizes "handi-on" activities. SA A ? D SD 
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10. The program uses local teachers a^ the instructors, and SA A ? D SD 

teachers have much chance to learn from each other. 

IL The program provides participants with an opportunity to see SA A ? D SD 

new skills demonstrated and practice those skills themselves. 

12. The program provides opportunities for observing other clas- SA A ? D SD 
ses and schools. 

13. The program provides opportunities for participants to try out SA A ? D SD 
new skills in their classrooms and get feedback about their use of 

those skills. 



From Allan A. Glatlhorn. Writing in ihe Schools: Improvement Through Effective Leadership 
(p.23), Reston, VA: National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1981. 
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Figure 2.6 

Staff Development Assessment Survey 



Direciions: Below arc he\eral slalcmcnls about our composition staff dc\elopment program. Indi- 
cate to what extent you agree with each statement by circling one of these symbols: 

S A- strongly agree 

A— agree 

'/-uncertain 

D — disagree 

SD — strongly disagree 

1. The staff development program helped me improve my o^' tx writ- SA A ? D SD 
ing. 

2. As a result of the staff development program, 1 feel more confi- SA A ? D SD 
dent in my ability to teach writing. 

3. 1 believe my students are writing better because I participated in SA A ? D SD 

the staff development program. 

4. The staff development program helped me become a more effec- SA A ? D SD 
live teacher of writing. 

5. The staff development program helped me become better in- SA A ? D SD 
formed about current theory and research about the teaching of 

writing. 

6. The staff development program gave me some good ideas for im- SA A ? D SD 
proving our composition curriculum. 

7. The staff development program enabled me to work effectively SA A ? D SD 
with my colleagues on problems we share. 



From Allan A. Glatthorn. \Vritini; in the Schools. Improvement Through Effective Leadership 
(p.26). Reston, VA: National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1981. 
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District Level 

Central office adminibiralor Ieadcr2>hlp, including commitment to the project and understanding of 
its goals and direction, is fundamental to the success of of any change in the program, Fullan (1982) 
states that the role of district administrators is to: 

...lead the development and execution of a plan which explicitly addresses and takes into account all 
the causes of change at the district, school, and classroom levels (p,l59). 

He also suggests guidelines for the district administrator in the implementation of writing programs. 

The administrator must lead a process that,,, 

0 Tests out the need for and priority of the writing program. 

0 Determines tho potential appropriateness of the writing program for addressing the need. 

• Clarifies, supports, and Insists on the role of principals and other administrators as central to 
the writing program, 

• Ensures that direct implementation support is provided in the form of available quality 
materials, in-service training, one-to-one technical help, and opportunities for peer interac- 
tion. 

# Allows for certain redefinition and adaptation of the innovation. 

• Communicates with and maintains the support of parents and the school board. 

# Sets up an information-gathering system to monitor implementation problems, 

• Has a realistic lime perspective {p,166). 

Building Level 

Building-levei administrators play a central role in change el'forls, whether the impetus for change 
originates at the building or the district level. They are responsible for initialing and maintaining in- 
structional development programs, Building-kvel administrators: 

# Become knowledgeable about the theoretical and practical bases for the project. 

0 Communicate with and secure commitment from district-level administrators to the goals and 
activities of the project, 

# Coordinate delivery of district resources such as materials, in-ser\ice lime, and technical assis- 
tance. 

• Communicate with and maintain the support of parents, the business community, local civic 
organizations, and cultural and governmental agencies, 

• Create teacher leadership structures within the school and work with these groups as needed. 

# Maintain awareness of the progress of the project and teacher allitudi*s during change. 

# Create within the faculty a commitment to the project, including incentives. 
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# AbMSt in climinalinu uonllicting demands on teacher time and other barriers to implementa- 
tion. 

# Promote conlinuinu prote^Monal interaction among the staff. 

# Review adminibtralive .structures* schedules, use of space* and allocation of resources in rela- 
tion to the proposed instructional changes. 

Policy Statements and Program Guidelines 

Clearly written district and school policy guidelines are important to give direction to program 
development. When teachers can participate in the formulation of these guidelines, their commit- 
ment to them is likely tit be greater. These guidelines should be brief and not too detailed but should 
embody a defmite philosophy of how studentslearn language. 

The Department of Education in Nova Scotia (1986) states guidelines for elementary language arts 
programs (including writing instruction) in two ways, first as a statement of philosophy and then, fol- 
lowing, as a set of objectives. The objectives do not provide a description of the content of the lan- 
guage arts program; instead they provide a description of the general approach to instruction. 

Language Arts in Nova Scotia 

One of the major aims of the schools of Nova Scotia is to produce graduates who are confident, think- 
ing, literate individuals. It is our aim to help students develop language fluency not only in the school 
setting, but in their lives in the wider world. 

This guide describes a holistic understanding of language learning, an understanding that is based 
on a recognition that language development and learning in general are inextricably linked. Lan- 
guage plays an integral part in children's interaction and discovery of their world. When learners are 
engaged in a topic that interests them, thinking, learning, and communicating occur in a natural, in- 
tegrated way, and language becomes refined over lime through use, not through studying discrete 
parts, hi.brief, learning langu:ige and using language to learn are inseparable. 

It is the aim of the language art^ program at all levels to develop the four aspects of language (speak- 
ing, listening, writing, and readmg) so children may learn to communicate effectively with both peers 
and adults. 

Effective communication is the key to human understanding in all areas, and, therefore, there is a 
reciprocal relationship between language arts and other components of the curriculum. Learning in 
these areas is dependent upon effective communication, while at the same time learning to communi- 
cate is facilitated when the students are dealing with interesting topics and information from other 
areas of the curriculum. Always, the focus is on meaning. 

Aim 

The aim of the larguage arts program is to help children become effective users of language for com- 
munication, learning, and enjoyment. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the language arts program are: 

1. To ensure that communication of meaning reL.ains central to all language arts activities. 

id 
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2. To provide an environment in which learners can a)nie lo \alue literacy. 

3. To provide an cmironnicnt in sshith learner^ IllI Tree to take ribks ab they Uic language to attempt 

to make scn^e of the world. 

4. To ensure that use ol language lor a \ariety of real purposes has a central place in the language 

arts program. 

5. To provide opportunities lor btudentb to Ube language skills and knowledge lor learning about 

topics which are useful or interesting to them. 

6. To develop students' abilities* to select and Ube the appropriate language conventions for par- 

ticular situations. 

7. To encourage students to review and reflect upon how they use language. 

A different approach wab taken in the FergUbon-Florissant School District, Ferguson, ML, in writing 
guidelines for a writing handbook for elementary teachers (1982). Their very brief guidelines are: 

• Demonstrate a personal value for writing. 

• Utilize a four-btage writing process. 

• Produce worthy products. 

Q Evaluate the writing of self and others using a suitable set of criteria. 

General goals or polieieb may be transformed into program objectives that are useful to guide 
program evaluation ana da^broom planning. Too long a libt of objectives impedes the planning of 
meaningful writing experiences. Statements that are loo general give insufficient guidance. Usually 
the objectives will relate to three different aspects of teaching writing: 

• Forms and purpose^n for writing (narration, business letter). 

• Writing ^iroce^se^ (rehearsing, editing). 

• Criteria of writing effectiveness (topic focus, word usage). 

Direction for grailc-iev»M planni*ig ih provided by the guidelines dc'VcIoped in Lenox, MA, provided 
in Figure 2 J. Thi.. Statement emphaM/ts objectives in the area of wruing processes for each grade 
level, as processes be intnuluced and processes to be developed. 
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Figure 2.7 



Lenox, MA, Public Schools 
Writing Program Guidelines, Grades One-Six 



Writing Skills 



Grades 1-2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 



/ Brainstorming 



Intro. *~> 



Write from personal I Intro. Devel.~> 
experience I (oi Vwritten) 



Devei." 

> 



Focus on a subject I 
(discovering selecting) 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Narrow the topic I 
Encourage use of the 
active voice I 
I 

Show don't tell 
(use specifics) I 



Intro. 



Devel 



Intro. — '' > 

Intro. — > Devel.— > > 

(orally written) 



I 



Sharpen the lead I 
I 

Prune out irrelevant I 
details I 
I 

Supply additional I 
details if necessary I 
I 

Polish word-by-word I 
I 

Improve the organization I simple 

sentences 



\ 
/ 



I 

\ 



I 



Discover the best form 
of expression I 

Editing (spelling/usage/ 
mechanics) I 



Intro. Devel.— > > 

Intro.— > Devel. — > 
Intro. Devel. — > > 

Intro. Devel. 

Intro. Devel. ~> 
expanded varied establish 

sentences sentence mood 
structure 



Intro, Devel.-- •> 
Intro. Devel. — > > > 



« Introduction 
*» Development 
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A lisi of more specific obictli\ch was used lo pro\idc uuidancc in dcvelopina a special proaram lor 
basic wrilers al ihc secondary \c\c\ b\ the MississippAVriiing, Thinking Insliiuie. These oBjeciives, 
presenicd in Figure embody all uspccLs of writing, forms and purposes, w riling processes, and 
writing erfeciiveness. 
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Figure 2.8 

Writing Skills Taught in the Summer Youth Remediation Program 
Mississippi Writing/Thinking Consortium 
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Record keeping ib a nctcbMU when teachers arc accountable to the district auir.inibtration and btate 
agencies for teaching ubjecllves that ha\e been adopted for writing programs. Auministrators can 

!)Tayan important role in redueinu teacher time spent on record keeping by pro\iding well-designed 
orms for student records. 

In Kershaw County School District, hC, a teacher committee developed a simplified chart that meets 
state guidelines for accountabilitv, yet is relatively easy to keep. This checklist, provided in Figure 
2.9, is printed on the student s cumuiati\e folder (checklists for oiher basic skills, such as reading, 
arc also on the folder). Each teacher, in turn, indicates whether instruction has been provided and 
places one sample of the studeni's writing for that year in the fv^lder. A sheet of directions is in- 
cluded, explaining, fi)r example, which teacher keeps the records in cases where several teachers may 
provide instruction. 
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Figure 2.9 

Student Cumulative Folder Writing Checklist 
Kershaw County, SC 

(Place a check in the box under the appropriate grade level beside each category lor which instruc- 
tions has been provided. 'I'his is not a mastery checklist.) 
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CLASSROOM PLANNING 

When icacherb new to leaching wriiingab problem solving begin planning for their classroom v. ril- 
ing programs, ihey may need asbiblance in finding compatible planning siruciurcb. In Figures 2.10 
and 2.11 are two samples of teacher planning. The first sample gives the guiding assumptions and ob- 
jectives for a combination fifth-sixth grade clabs in which the teacher initialed a new program in- 
tegrating writing into all subject areas. The second example ib a year-long plan designed by a district- 
wide committee to be used by individual primary-level teachers as a basis for classroom planning. 
This plan incorporates forms, topics, and processes of writing with the total language arts program. 
It meets statewide and district guidelines and incorporates objectives from existing textbooks and the 
California Test of Basic Skills testing program used in this district. 
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Figure 2.10 

Gliiding Assumptions and Objectives for a Fifth-Sixth Grade 
Writing Program in All Subjects 

Overall Objective; The wrilinii procc^^b approdch and philosophy will be integrated into all subjects 
of the curriculum. 

i am attempting lo establish a \uiling program lor m\ fifth and sixth graders that is integrated into 
all of their core classes. I am basing my program upon research done on the writing process ap- 
proach by Donald Gra\es, Luc\ C alkins. and other teacher/researchers. This program is based upon 
these assumptions: 

1. Writing is an important social .skill that students need to master in order to do well in the working 

world. 

2. Writing allowi^ children to express themsehes and, in do'ng so, helps them to explore and belter 

understand their life and experiences. 

It is organized to meet the following objectives: 

1. The students will be gi\en many opportunities to write so that they may become more comfortable 

with writing. 

2. The students will be encouraged to write about their own experiences. 

3. The students will recognize writing as an ongoing process. 

4. The students will be encouraged to see themselves as writers and, as such, decision makers. 

5. The students will become familiar with and use the processes of writing, which include: prewril- 

ing, drafting, revision, and editing. 

(). The students will experiment with writing different types of literature. 

7. The students will work on their grammar and punctuation through the writing process. 

8. The students will establish their own standards of good writing. 

9. The siudenis will evaluate their own work and note their progress and their weaknesses. 
Thanks to Cheryl Larson, Columbia, SC. 
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Figure 2.11 



Year-Long Plan for Integrating Writing Into 
the Primary Grades Language Arts Program 
Lexington School District Two, West Columbia, SC 
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Lcbson plan formab lor icachinii writing aj» problem boKingwill need to be dUTerenl from those 
Ubed for directed leaching through lectiTre or textbook ai*>ignmentb. A curriculum development com- 
mittee thai designs planb U) bhare \sith colleagues mav need to detail the processes of interaction in 
order to communicate bULCCbbfully the intent and procedures of the lesson. Three sample formats, 
one Ubed at the elementary level and two at the secondary level, are given in Figures 2.11, 2.12. and 
2.13. Each format includes the skills to be taught, forms and processes of writing, teaching sugges- 
tions* and materials. The first plan is for a proT^lem-solvini! activity as sucgested bv Hillocks (see 
Chapter J ) to help students practice problems they will . j in their writing at a later time. The 
second plan ib for the editing phase of composition. The iiiird plan includes all phases of the compos- 
ing process, including evaluation. 
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Figure 2.12 

Sample Lesson Plan for Lead Writing Activity Summer Youth 
Remediation Program, Mississippi Writing/Thinking Consortium 



Focus 

Preparation 



Workshop on Writing Leads 

Be prepared from staff development to model 
each type of lead for "I remember** sentence of 
your own. Write your examples on chart paper 
to hang oi: wall as you present each type of 
lead. 



Materials 

InstriJCtionai Proceshes 

Journal Writing 
(1045 rain.) 



Large Group 
Prewriting 
(10-15 rain.) 



Individual Writing 
(10-20 min.) 



Large Group Sharing 
(1045 min.) 



Prewritten charts; chart paper; markers; tape. 



Conduct a workshop in writing leads. Give stu- 
dents these instructions: Recall the last disagree- 
ment you had with your parent or guardian. As- 
sume the voice of that person^ and write an entry 
in your personal diary on (hat evening after the dis- 
agreement has taken place. Invite volunteers to 
share. 

Have students get out the list of "I remember** 
statements they wrote on Day 1, and choose a 
second one to write about. 
Model your own "I remember** sentence. Ex- 
plain to students that a lead is the first .<:en- 
tence or first paragraph of a writing. It is the 
way a writer leads the reader into the writing 
and should be fresh enough and interesting 
enough to attract the reader*s attention. Then 
model an example of each of the following 
leads for your sentence as demonstrated in 
staff development: 

1. A direct statement 

2. An anecdote 

3. A quotation 

4. Dialogue 

5. Surprise 

6. Mood 

List each type of lead on the chalkboard or on 
chart paper as you model them. 
Instruct each student to choose three of the 
seven leads demonstrated and to write an open* 
ing for tL^, ** I remember*' sentence in those 
three diffeient ways. 

Call on individuals to share their different 
leads with the class. It is important that all 
three leads by any one student be read so that 
students have a basis of comparison. Have the 
class pick the one of the three that they feel is 
most enticing to them as readers. 
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Figure 2.13 

Sample Lesson Plan for Revising and Editing Summer Youth 
Remediation Program, Mississippi Writing/Thinking Consortium 



Focus 

Preparation 
Materials 

Instructionai Processes 
Modeling (5-10 minJ 



Knowing a Friend 

Be prepared lo modd consiruciive/desiruciive 
criticism and model combining sentences using 
samples from the transitional word sheet. 

Student drafts and response sheets; Spelling 
Checklist; Proofreading Checklist. 



Model constructive/destructive criticism in 
response. Model combining sentences. 



Individual Revision (lU- 
15 miuutes) 



Instruct students to revise their papers using 
the response sheets. Also refer students to tran- 
sitional sheet to aid in sentence combining. 



Individual Proofreading 
(5 min.) 

Small-Group Response 
(IS miD.) 



Large-Group Sharing 
(15 min.) 



Direct students to use the Spelling and 
Proofreading Checkli'sts for correctness. 

Divide class into small groups. Ask students to 
read their revised papers to their groups and 
discuss the changes they have made. 
Each group will select a volunteer to read his 
or her revised paper to the class. 

Have one student from each group read his/her 
paper. 

As each student finishes reading, ask the class 
to comment piJiiliv'dy (using constructive 
criticism) about the use of descriptive details 
within the paper. 

Tell students to have a final neat draft of this 
paper written by Day 16. 
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Figure 2.14 

Sample Lesson Plan Encompassing All Phases of the Writing 

Process 



Objective: 

To develop a class book of unique v)r unusual t'aelb aboul eaeh sludenl. 

Writing Task: 

Wriie a paragraph conlaining personal I'acib ihal are special, unusual, or unique. 

Prewriting: 

1. Conduci a class discussion ihal points (>ul lhal everyone is an individu d and has a special, unusual, 

or unique personal tad to share. Examples include receiving a special award, being the firsi or 
only person lo do something, having traveled to a special place, being related to a famous person 
or having a famous ancestor, having an unusual pet, having the ability to do an unusual task, or 
having an unusual physical feature. 

2. Present two examples to the class, such as the following: 

9 John Jones, born on May 21, 1969 in St. Louis, MO, is the only grandson in his family. He has 
three listers. His father has one sister who has two daughters, and his mother's sister has three 
daughters. Jim's father was the only grandson in his generation, also. 

• Susan Smith and her brother and sister all share the same birthday. She was born on April 10, 
1969, Her sister, Carol, was born in 196.5, and her brother, John, is her twin. They were all born 
in Dallas, TX. 

3. Ask the students io think i)f an unusual fact about themselves and write it down. Then have each 

Sludenl share his or her fact with a small group or with the entire class. 

Composing: 

Write a paragraph about a unique fact about oneself. Include personal facts and enough details to 
fuily explain the unusual fact. Include the date and place of birth. 

Intervention 

Student can't think of any interesting facts. 

Is there .something special you can do? Did i)ne of your relatives do something unusual? Have you 
been somewhere that no one else in the class has been? Have you ever seen a iamous person in 
person? Does someone in your family have an unusual talent? 

Student has not given a complete explanation of ihe fact. 

How did you win this award? When and where did this happen? How did you discover that you 
had this talent? 

Student writes onl> short choppy sentences. 

Let's do some sentence-combining with some of these shorter sentences. 

Student writes run-on sentences. 

Look at this long sentence. How could you rewrite that into iwo shorter sentence^? 
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Assessment/Tievision/Proofing: 

The teacher meets Nnllh each studenl lo proijlrcad lor claritv. correct spelling, and grammar. 

After all the revisions arc made, ihc sludenl wrilcs the paragraph on an 8 1/2 X I i sheet of while 
writing paper, using black fclt-tippcd pens. Below ihc paragraph, some illustration with markers will 
add color and interest to ihe page. 

Evaluation: 

Combine pages from all sludents into a book for ihe classroom or school library. If possible, 
laminate the pages to prevent tearing and fading. 

If materials are available, the book Ci)uld be reproduced to provide a copy for each sludenl to keep. 

From Ferguson-Florriscint bchool District. The Double Helix: Teachinti the W riling Process. Fer- 
guson, MI, 1982. 
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Student Perceptions Of Writing 

Ab part ol ihc continuing dc\clopincni ol a writing program, inierviewb ol biudcnl writers provide in- 
valuable information. Students cun icach us about their own writing processes and :^bout their under- 
standing ol' what writing ib. Armed with these data, teachers can plan more responsive instructional 
strategies, and planning committees can identify areas needing further development. In many class- 
rooms, interviews and written responses are a regular part of the instructional program, and 
teachers note that students become more aware of what it takes to be a good writer when their ideas 
are given importance. 

(ilatthorn suggests a survey form for use in secondary classes to solicit student evaluation of the ade- 
quacy of the writing program (Figure 2.15). 
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Figure 2.15 

Survey Form for Student Perception of Writing Instruction 

Direciions; Below arc b^vcrai :>ialcmcnlb aboul him wminu laui^hl in ihc Endibh classroom. Read 
each siaiemeni carefully. Then decide how olien lhal siaieraeni applies lo your English class. Circle 
your answer. 



Oirections: Below are sevet il statements aoout now wrrting is taugm in tne English classroom. Read eactt statement 
carefully. Then decide how often that statement applies to your Engiisn class. Circle your answer. 

^ . The writing 1 do for English class ^eems useful 



:o me. 


Almost Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Almost Never 


2. In our English class.wa can choose the topics we 
write aoout. 


Almost Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Almost Never 


3. My English teacner v^tites when we are asKed 
10 write. 


Almost Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Almost Never 


a. My English teacner encourages me to revise 
my writing. 


Almost Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Almost Never 


5. When 1 write for English class, l am given enpugh 
time to think about the topic and get the 
information 1 need. 


Almost Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Almost Never 


6. When preparing to write in English class. 1 am 
atile to discuss ideas with my classmates. 


Almost Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Almost Never 


7. My English teacner gives me neioful criticism 
aoout the writing 1 have done. 


Almost Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Almost Never 


3. My English teacner praises me wn> • 1 have 
wrinen a good essay. 


Almost Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Almost Never 


9. My English teacner teaches us the skills we 
need to make our papers oetter. 


Almost Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Almost Never 


10. In our English ciassjwe publish wnat we have 
written in classroom newspapers and magazines. 


Almost Always 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Almost Never 



From Allan A. Glaithorn. Writing in the Schools: Improvement Through Effective Leadership 
(p.l7). Resion, VA: National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1981. 
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Evaluation 
of Writing 



/ know good writing when I read //. So do you, BuL,,knowing 
that writing is good is one thing. Detennining exactly what 
makes writing good is more difficidt, ^Tom Liner, Inside Out 

The mc t ^.uTicult questions teachers and administrators ask about writing instruction are abcut 
evaluating and grading. All phases of assessment are of concern to them, from grading individual 
papers to assessing whole programs. 

Teachers* questions often arise from troublesome shuutions they do not know how to handle. They 
worry about putting comparative grades on what they view as creative written products, particularly 
at the elementary level. They notice that other teachers react differently to compositions than they 
do, finding strengths and weaknesses that were not important in their own response to the composi- 
tion. They are troubled when students do not make use of their comments on papers but keep on 
making the same errors over and over again. 

Above all, Englishy'language arts leachers worry about the oppressive burden of correcting papers. 
They feel guilty when they don t respond to papers thoroughly enough. They feel guilty when they 
don't assign enough writing because they can't get around to responding to all of it. When they hear 
that the current research on teaching writing stresses the importance of frequent — even daily— writ- 
ing experiences, they may feel that teaching writing is an impossible task. 

Admini trators are concerned about how to abbess the results of their writing program. How effec- 
tive is the school writing program.^ How can areas needing development be identified? They also 
wonder how to gather data to interpret the writing program to all the different audiences they mubt 
communicate with - the bthool boards central office, parenis, and businebb community. How can they 
show ?he strengths of the program? 

Fortunat.^ly, the research on teacher response lo student writing has good news for English teachers. 
Grades, in and of themseKes, are not crucial factors in student pi ogress in learning to write. Other 
aspects of the instructional program and other kinds of teacher response are more important. In 
fact, it appears that not putting grades on individual papers often achieves better results than grad- 
ing each paper. Evaluation strategies are available that reduce the long hours of correcting, yet still 
provide students with helpful responses to their wrhing. 

At the program level, evaluation Mrategics are available for as^^essing effects of instruction. Research 
studies have indicated that when teachers receive training that helps them reflect on and objectify 
their criteria for responding to writing, the> can evaluate student writing with high levels of reliabi* 
lity. in-service time can be used on workshop sessions in which teachers discuss their evaluative 
strategies and practice using alternative approaches. Many different quantitative and qualitative 
measures are available for use. Each of these measures has its own particular characteristics, ap- 
propriate for some purposes, but not for others. 

In this chapter, evaluation approaches will be reviewed in relation to program goals and purposes. 
Then the recommendations for classroom evaluation of writing will be given, with emphasis on the 
broad range of teacher response to writing that is associated with successful composition programs. 
It is hoped that administrators and leachers will select and adapt from these samples to create useful 
approaches for iheir own purposes. 
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Determining Instructional Goals and Purposes For 

Evaluation 

The bclcciion ot c\;\luali\c appru.ichcb depends on: 

1, The goals or the compobilion program, 

2, The purposes lor evaluation. 

When the goals of the program ha\L been determined. c\aluati\e approaches can be selected that 
best lit those goals. For example, if the program stresses qualitative features of writing, especially 
style, organi^^ation, and level of abstraction, then a qualitative assessment instrument that requires 
the use of actual student samples is necessarv. Vocabulary knowledge, usage, and mechanics maybe 
assessed by machine*scored, standardized measures, although this approach will not reveal the ex* 
tent to which students actuallv include effective \ocabuiary choices and correct spelling and punctua- 
tion in their writing samples. 

Different types of testing and scoring procedures are needed for different purposes. Consideration 
^jhould be given to what kind of information is needed, buch as data on general trends in the school as 
a whole (or at each grade le\ei) or detailed information about each child*s progress. Planners should 
begin with the question, "Who needs this information.'** Some evaluative systems yield information 
that researchers can easily interpret but that would not be appropriate for parents. 

In general, test results can be used in the following ways: 

1. To report student progress to administrators. 

2. To report progress to parents. 

3. To identity' the progress that students make over a period time. 

4. To determine levels of student ability in order to place students in appropriate classes. 

5. To diagnose specific str::ngths and weaknesses of individual students as a preliminary to 
providing individual or small group remedial instruction. 

6. To identify the actual steps that students use as they prepare to w rite, then write, and revise 
their work. 

7. To determine the effectiveness of a particular program or instructional method that is used. 

Evaluation Alternatives 

Holistic Evaluation 

Holistic scoring provides a means for determining the effectiveness of a compi)sition as a whole in 
relation to other similar compositton.^. It is based on the idea that the effectiveness of the whole com- 
position is greater than its separate ci)mponents, that no components should be judged apart from 
the whole, and that all components should - and can - be judged simultaneously (Myers, 1980, Hall, 
1988; Najimy, 1981 ). Holistic scoring invokes reading and scormg a paper on the total effect of the 
first impression. Papers are given a ranking, typically from 1 to 4 or from 1 to 0. 

Holistic scoring is different from an individual teacher's impresMOn of a composition. It involves a 
team approach in which scorer.* are given intensive training to come into agreement on their judg- 
ments. This training involves reading, scoring, and discussing a series of papers. As scorers review 
and discuss elements of each paper, they increase their ability to spot essential characteristics and be 
come more objective in applying shared criteria to the papers. 

Most holistic scoring procedures are "modified"; that is, they utilise a carefully developed set of 
criteria on which to base scoring. This bCt of criteria, or "rubric," guides the holistic judgments, so 
that one set of teachers at one time and place can make judgments similar to another group of 
teachers. Figures 3.1 and 32 are examples of selected elements for modified holistic scoring and the 
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descriptive criieria lor cuch lc\cl of ranking. In this case, the rubriu Jc\clupcu as part uflhc South 
Carolina Basic Skills Abscssment Program. purpuscK omits criteria such as creativity, mature sen- 
tence formation, and accuracy ofinlormalion, \shich might be appropriate in iilhcr program-lc\cl 
evaluations. 



Figure 3.1 

Compositional Elements for Modified Holistic Scoring 
(Descriptive Writing) 



COMPOSITivONAL ELEMENTS 

Purpose 

clearly identified 

Topic 
on the nssigned topic 

Audience 

appcopxiaicljLiiddiiib^cd 



Content 

appropriamypc&^iJcuuls 
suffici^^nt amount of elaboratior^ 

^^^Organization 

unitied focus 

beginnings middle, and end 
smooth flow 

diiydopmcju 



Form 
Kandmiiing 

mechanics 
word usa ge 
.sentence formation 



The composition describes something or some* 
one using appropriate details. 

The composition addresses the topic required 
by the writing task. 

The tone of the composition and the language 
used are appropriate for the intended readers. 
(For example, slang could be used when writ- 
ing to classmates, but not in writing to the prin- 
cipal.) 

The composition uses sensory and other 
relevant details 

The composition uses enough and varied 
details. 

The entire composition is on one subject and 
does not wander. 

The composition introduces the topic to the 
reader, discusses the topic, and brings the 
topic to conclusion. 

The composition ilows smoothly from idea to 
idea. 

The composition sufficiently develops the 
topic. 

The composition is leijibic 

The punctuation, capitalization, and spelling 

are correct. 

Words are used in the appropriate context. 
There is subject-verb agreement, correct 
pronoun usage, etc. 

Sentences are complete with subjects and 
predicates. 

There are no run-ons or fraumcnts. 



From .South Carolina Dcp*iiimcni »»! Education. L.avhintf.ansJj[i:iJjng-Maauul lor W riting . Colum- 
bia, sc, mi. 
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Figure 3.2 

Modified Hoiisiic Scoring Criteria for the South Carolina Basic 
Skills Assessment Program 

4 poinis = A more ihan adequalc rcbpon^c 

• The compobilu)!! is rekiled lo ihe abbiuned lopic. Il hai a locus and is unified, and il has egin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. The composition is developed and flows smoolhlv from idea lo idea. 

• Errors in senlence formaiion. word usage, and mechanics may be present, but lhe> do not 
detraci from ihe overall impression of the composition. 

3 poinis = An adequale response 

• The composition k> related lo the assigned lopic. It has a locus and is unified, and it has a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. The composition does not present major t)I)stacles for the reader 
in moving from idea lo idea. 

e Errors in sentence formation, word usage, and mechanics mav be present, but ihey do not sub- 
stantially detract from the overall impression of the composition. 

2 points = A less than adequale response 

• The composition is related to the assigned topic. It is somewhat focused and unified; it may 
kcls a beginning, a middle, or an end. The composition may present obstacles for th^ reader 
in moving from idea to idea. 

o Errors in sentence formation, word usage, and mechanics arc frcquciil enough to detract from 
the overall impression ol the composition. 

1 point = A very ina«!equatc reS[)i)nsc 

e The composition i.s related lo the assigned topic. Il lacks focus and is disorganii^ed. The com- 
position is very difficult to follow, 

o Errors in sentence formation, word usage, and mechanics are Ircquent nd serious enough to 
detraci substantially from the o\erall impression of the composition. 

0 points = A response that cannot be evaluated 

• The composition is illegible, is lotalK unrelated lo the lopic, o. contains an insufficient amount 
of writing to evaluate. 

Blank = A paper should mn be assigned a score 

« If the response is missing or if certain circumstances exist such as teacher intervention, there 
is no score assigned to the paper. 

From South Carolina Departr.ieni of Education. Coachin g and Testing Manual for Writing , Colum- 
bia, SC, 1987. 
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1. Il gi\eh ihc bchoi)! dUirid a reliable and LllkiLiii nulhod for aaluaiing large numbers ol bludcni 

writing bamplcb. The general le\i.li»l siudeni wriiing can be compared heiueen classes, between 
schools, or, ifconsihieni riroc^ Jurwh are ibcd. whh other districts or naiionallv established rank- 
ings (such as the Naiional AN>e^bnKni ol Educalional Progress). 

2. When teach^^rsare trained U)do holiitic aalualiijn. ihc\ usually iniernalize ihe features of good 

writing and u.se ikis L\.dualion approach in their classroom in grading pracfices. A school faculty 
can use the shared criicria lo ereaie consistency in their grading praciices. 

3. Siudcnts can be irained lo iiac holistic scoring informally, leading to heightened awareness and in- 

ternalization of criteria for good\vcui^-g. 

The disudvaniages of holistic scoring are: 

1. The scoring process Joe^ noi pro\ide informaiion about areas of strength and weakness in student 

writing.lt therefore is noi anelfecti\e means of pro\ ic ing diagnostic information for individual 
students. 

2. The process of training, ci 'leciing .samples, and scoring is time- consuming and requires a strong 

commitment Irom administration and teachers. 

Analytic Evaluation 

Analytic scoring of student papers involves attention to specific elements of each paper: the sen- 
lence structure, the organization, the punctuation, spelling, and so on. In large-scale evaluation 
programs, sCfU^rs are trained to use a checklist of carefully defined elements to make their judg- 
ments. Sometimes poinis are assigned. Analytic scoring is often combined with holistic scoring to 
provide summarized diagnostic information for students who fall below designated standards. 

Teacher^ score analyiically when ihcv mark spelling errors, correct an error in agreemenu or point 
out that an idea is too \ague or a paragraph is disorganized. Unfortunately, in the classroom, 
analytic scoring can encourage an o\er emphasis on the weaknesses of student writing, rather than a 
balanced description. Appropriately used, analytic evaluation provides opportunities to describe a 
paper's specific strengths and v^caknesscs a^ a basis for planning future instruction or grouping. 

Figure 33 is a detailed checklist for analyzing six different areas of student writing- ideas, content, 
organization, vocabulary, sentence ^iructure. spelling, and handwriting (Hall, 1988). This type of 
checklist is particularly useful because it provides realistic alternalives under each category. For ex- 
ample, the information (or id^a^) In a composition can be expressed in many different ways, through 
humor, logic, detailed descriptions, and .so on. Any single required list of h.ow content should be 
handled would be appropriate for some compositions, but not others. Different factors must be c jn- 
sidered, depending on whether the writing is narrative, descriptive, expository, persuasive, or per- 
sonal expressive. The nine items under the category "IJeas/ Content*' are not intended to be tequire- 
mcnis, but appropriate available alternaiives. A faculty might use such a list to develop their own 
checklist based on the goals and objectives of their program. 
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Figure 3.3 

Writing Checklist for Analytic Scoring of Student Papers 
Primary Trait Evaluation 

Another approach lo Lv.tluaiing bUidcni compobilionb ib especially UbCiJ lu evaluate writing that has 
particular characteribiicb. bUch a:> letters, persuasive essays, or science reports. In ihis approach, a 
checklist is prepared based on scLcied characteristics of this type of writing, and the compositions 
are rated based on these characicri^tics. An example of how primary trail evaluation is used in the 
classroom is the rating scak lor persuasive letters given in Figure 3.4. The sample, used in the eighth 
grade, includes secondary c nerisiics ihat are general to all writing, as well as the criteria ex- 
pected for persuasive letters. 
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Figure 3.4 



Primary Trait Scoring Guide for Persuasive Letters 



Persuasive Letter Evaluation 



Primary Trail Scorinii (luidc: 

1 This letter clearly btatcb \\hat ib wanted and \vh\, anticipates objections, and meets them with logi- 

cal arguments. It probably would persuade your audience, because the argjnic.nts are presented 
in a tone suited to them. 

2 This letter presents persuasi\e arguments but does not anticipate the possible reactions of your 

audience. It might persuade them, but then again it might not. 

I This letter would probably not persuade your audience, since it is not presented in a tone suited to 
your audience and does not anticipate possible reactions or meet them with specific argments. 

Secondary Trait Scoring (Juide 

2X This letter follows proper letter format, is neat and easy to read, and has no errors in spelling, 
mechanics, or usage. .A letter like this is a pleasure to receive. Your audience will be impressed 
with your writing skills. 

IX This letter follows most of proper letter format, but it is not as neat and easy to read. It has a few 
errors in spelling, mechanics, or usage, if your primary trait score is high, your audience still 
might be persuaded. 

OX This letter is not neat or easy to read. It has many errors in spelling, mechanics, or usage. Even if 
your primary trait score is high, your audience probably v.ould not do what you want them to 
since they might not be able to read it. 



From international School of Ouagadougou, Burkina Faso, West Africa, n.d. 
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Using Student Writing To Evaluate School 
Composition Programs 

As was discussed in the pre\ioub chaplcr, goalb and objecli\ei> for writing progranib are ivpically or- 
ganized in three diflereni areas: 

0 Forms and purposcb ofwriiiny:. 

o Writing processes, 

• Criteria of writing cnecti\ :ness. 

Evaluation of student writing can contribute to program assessment in each of these areas. For most 
forms of writing, holistic scoring h usually the preferred method for obtaining an overall under- 
standing of the effectiveness of the writing program. Al! students or a sample of students can be in- 
cluded. To provide diagnostic information about students who fall below standards, analytical scor- 
ing can be completed on a selected sample of students. To assess the effectiveness of a major 
program development or to identify specific areas of strength and weakness of an already developed 
program, analytic scales that identify strengths can be used. 

Supplementary scoring of selected types of v/riting according to a school-constructed primary trait 
scale maybe needed to assess programs in appropriately special subject areas such as science or busi- 
ness education. It is important, however, not to overburden teachers with an overly ambitious assess- 
ment program. School evaluation procedures should be limited to what can be managed by school 
staff during regularly scheduled staff development days. 

Several publications, such as those listed in the reference, provide detailed directions for school writ- 
ing eval lion, with emphasis on holistic scoring. Central office aad stale evaluation personnel can 
also be oi assistance. The procedures will begin with planning and implementing procedures for col- 
lecting writing samples from students. Figure 3.5 illustrates sample prompts that could be adapted 
according to the interests, life experiences, and ages of the students being tested. 

Modified holistic criteria are developed or adapted by a teacher committee, and an initial scoring 
session on a small set of papers is conducted for the purpose of selecting ^anchor papers" — student 
papers that help define the upper and lower limits of the points on the rating scale. Teachers then 
are given lime to rale and discuss these anchor papers so they can internalize the holistic scale 
(Myers, 1980). The extent of agreement needed depends on the purpose of the e\aluaiion. If the pur- 
pose is primarily in-service training for teachers, they need only to come to general agreement on the 
criteria. For a more formal program assessment, stringent requirements for agreement are needed, 
and often it is helpful ic proceed with the more experienced and interested teachers who are moa 
successful in internalizing the criteria. 

In the scoring sessions, each paper rcLciXwS two readings. If the scores differ bv more than one point, 
a third reading is suggested. Again, choices are available depending on the purpose of the evaluation 
effort. If program assessment is the purpose, not every student's paper need be read. If individual 
student placement is needed, of course, all students must be included. 

A consultant from a local college, district office, or slate deparlmenl of education can be helpful in 
planning appropriate procedures. 
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Figure 3.5 

Sample Writing Prompts for Holistic Writing Assessment 
Narration 

Imagine that you ha\e juhl spent a relaxing aticrnoon. Now you are going to write, tellingyour 
classmates what happened during that at'ternoon. 

Before \ou start writing, you might want to think about what made the afternoon seem relaxing. 
Think about what you did during the afternoon. Think about how yo"r afternoon ended. 

Now write your composition, tellingyour classmates what happened during your afternoon. 

Exposition 

Your local park ib planning a Halloween celebration. The park director, Mr, Green, has asked for 
your ideas on how to make the celebration a suv-cess. You are going to write a letter to Mr. Green ex- 
plaining what you think would make the celebration in the park fun for everyone in your town. 

Before you start writing, >uu might want to think about the way to make a Halloween celebration spe- 
cial. Thank about th^ Kinds ol acti\ities the different people in your town would enjoy. Think aboUt 
the ways to decorate the park. Think about how Mr. Green could encourage people to participate in 
the celebration. 

Now write a letter to Mr. Green, explaining what >ou think would make a Halloween celebration in 
the park fun for everyone in your town. 



From South Carolina Department of Education. Te aching and Testing .Manual f or Writing . Colum- 
bia, SC, 1987. 
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Observation Of Writmg Processes To Evaluate 
School Composition Programs 

An observational approach ib usetul lo assess student writing processes. Glatthorn (1981) has 
developed obser\ational forms especially designed for the purpose uf exaluating the effectiveness of 
writing programs at all grade levels. 

Using an obser\ation form such as the ones pro\idcd in Figures 3.6and 3.7, peer observers and 
teachers can work together to provide linkages between what the teacher intended to have happen 
and what actually occurred in the classrooni. This kind Oi observation can help a teacher gather data 
on his/her own leaching and provide the basis for faculty discussions of the status of their writing 
program. It is important, of course, that such an observation not be conducted for the purpose of ofi- 
cial teacher evaluation. 

For younger students in the elementary school an observation form such as the one given in Figure 
3.8 can be used by teachers on a sample of students to evaluate their instructional strategies related 
to writing processes. Include in the sample of students all achievement levels to give information on 
different groups of students in the classroom. Based on data from such an observation form, teachers 
can identify specific objectives to address in continuing program development. When used by 
teachers across grade levels, it can also asaist in creating a coherent school program in which each 
grade level builds on and adds to what has gone before. 
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Figure 3.6 

Guide for Observing the Teaching of the Exploring and Planning 
Stages of the Composing Process 



Teacner's Name 
Observer 



Date of Observation 



Class. 



Objecttve 

w Stimulate interest in 
particutar writing 
assignment. 

2. Heio students explore 
subiect. topic audi- 
ence, purpose, voice. 

3. Help students retrieve, 
systematize needed 
information. 

4. Help students develop 
and apply poth diver- 
gent and convergerit. 
thinking skills needed 
in prewriting stage. 

5. Help students decide 
on content and organi- 
zation and make 
appropriate written 
plans. 

6. other 



Teacher's 
Intent 



Obs^fvWs 
Peiception 



Teacher Activity 



Student Behavior 
Indicating Success 



Student Behavior 
Suggesting Problems 



From Allan A. Glatthorn. W^itin^ in the Schools. Improvement Through Effective Leadership (p. 
59). Reston, VA: National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1981. 
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Figure 3.7 

Guide for Observing the Teaching of the Revising and Sharing 
Stages of the Composing Process 



Teacner's Name Date of Observaiion - Class 

Observer 

Teacher's Observer's Student Behavior Student Behavior 

Objective Intent Perception Teacher Activity Indicating Success Suggesting Problems 

1. Help students edit each 

other s worK. _ 

2. Helo Class understand 
common writing prod- 
iems and make 

aoprooriate revisions. — 

3. Give individual stu- 
dents tne assistance 
they need in making 

revisions. 

4. Helo students snare 
their writing with each 

other. 

5. Helo students prepare 
manuscripts for final 
suomission and/or 

puoiication. 

6. Other — 



From Allan A. Glalthorn. Wri>' nu in the Schools: Improvenicnt Through Effective Leadership (p. 
62). Reston, VA: National Ass^ ' ales of Secondary School Principals, 1981. 
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Figure 3.8 

Observation of Student Writing Processes, Grades One-Six 
Name "eacner jate 



Usually Someti.-nes Mever 



A. Rehearsing and Planning 



1. uses pictures to rehearse 

2. uses individual thinking time 

3. talks with others 

1. uses charts, "maps/' and lists 

5. uses large and small group 

5. olans details and style of content 

. plans organization of ideas 



3. drafting 



1. views first drafts as tentative 

2. writes fluently with confidence 

3. makes changes during drafting 

4. shares drafts with others 



C. Revising 



!• adds information/clarifies information 

2. cnanges the focus of content 

3. 'moroves organization 

•i, adds interest/^ Improves style 

5. improves sentences 

5. finds more effective words 

7. deletes unnecessary information 

8. discusses potential revision with peers 

9. refers to other authors* work 



0. Editing 

1. corrects punctuation and capitalization 
at current language level 

2. identifies misspellings at current level 

3. corrects usage errors 

4. indents paragraphs 

5. corrects headings, margins, etc* 

6. re-writes legibly 



(table continues) 
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Jsuaily Sometimes Never' 



£. Shanng/Publ ishing 

!• enjoys snaring drafts and revisions 

Z. orepares work for publication 

3. 's proud of published writing 

•i, praises une work of peers 



r, Evaluation 

:an describe own strengtns/weaicnesses 

2. can analyze own texts 

3. can report own writing process 
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What Research Says About Evaluating Writing 

The rcbullb orcurrcnl rcbLarcli ot\ iho rLlaUiuibhip between c\aluuii\c pradiccb and impro\cd 
quality ofbludcnl writing htrcbs that when icachcrs can cmphabi^c btratcgicb that focub on bludcnl in> 
tcrnali^ation of iho qualities orctYccti\c and Lorrccl writing instead of strategics thai focus oncer* 
reciion of individual products, students make more progress in learning to write (Calkins. 1986, 
Graves, 1985: Hilioeks. 1987: Beaehand Bridwell. 1984; Aiwell, 1987). 

Specifically, some of the recommendations for teachers include: 

1. Grading indi\idual papers is not necessarj for improvement in student writing- and may even be 

counterproductive. The compositions, e\en of good student writers, vary greatly in quality, espe- 
cially, il appears, in periods of rapid growth in writing skill. Individual grading of papers, espe- 
cially with emphasis on error counts and rigid a\eraging for a final grade, can discourage student 
motivation to write and provide an inaccurate picture of student achievement. 

2. Intensive marking of student writings with or without corrections, has not pro\en to result in im- 

proved quality of writing. Moderate marking, with emphasis on patterns of related errors, can be 
effective especially when combined with one to-one conferences about one or two kinds of errors 
at a time. 

3. Comments about the stiengihs of the writing are essential. In some studies, when only positive 

comments were written on student papers, students made more progress than when both 
strengths and A^eaknesscs were marked. It appears that this may be especially true for low- achiev- 
ing students. 

4. Teacher commr;nis on papers should be related to previous leaching. Students often do not use 

teacher comments because they do not understand concretely what they mean. 

5. Students need teacher rwspon.sws that give assistance in finding alternative solution^ to problems in 

their writing. 

6. Ora! sharing of papers with tcaehcr and peers is an effcetive method of helping students focus on 

strengths and weaknesses in their papers. However, the results of peer evaluation ol papers are 
mixed (Freedman, 1987). 

7. The use of lists of criteria in instruction and evaluation is effective, especially w hen students use 

these lists independently as part of revision and evaluation procedures. 

8. Portfolio grading, in which revi-^cd drafts are compared, is an effective altern ative to grading in- 

dividual papers. 

When faeuhics begin a review of their evaluative procedures, it is helpful to examine the current re- 
search on evaluation, espceially from the viewpoint of the particular students and grade levels in- 
volved. The use of a set of criteria such as is presented in Figure 3.9 can assisi in reviewing the cur- 
rent status of evaluation in the schv)ol and stimulate teacher discussion. The issues addressed in this 
response form are wide ranging, from determining purposes t j procedures used in the classroom. 

The manner in which the obje« I'.cs to be assessed and the standards for student attainment are 
stated arc important inlluenees on evaluation procedures. Objectives ind standards sLould be closely 
correlated with the goaL of the writing program and should be consistent with what is known about 
students* cognitive and linguistic growth as . Sown in Figure 3.10. The generalised guidelines for 
evaluating student writing thai are given reneci the district commitment to qualities jf meaningful 
communication such as organisation, clarity, elaboration, higher order thinking, and mature Ian- 
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guagc use. These general guidelines are ihcn translated into grdde-le\el guidelines for holistic scor- 
ing such as those presente m Figure 3.11 for «^rades nine and ten. 



Figure 3.9 

Judging the Writing Constructively: Assessing the Effectiveness o7 
Writing Evaluation in a School Writing Program 

How effective is your writing program in the composing process in providing for: 
L Self-evaluation at each stage in the composing process? 

2. Strategies that will prepare students to evaluate their own writing? 

3. Peer evaluation of each student's writing? 

4. Training to enable students to evaluate effectively the writing of their peers? 

5. The determination of the purpose of an evaluation effort? 

6. The ^election of the most appropriate means for conducting an e\aluaiion, such as holistic, analyti* 

cal, or primary trait scoring? 

7. Policies that reflect consistent and regular assessment of varied writing tasks? 

8. The use of student writing samples as a primary means of e\aluating their writing? 

9. Teacher staff development in the evaluation of student writing? 



From California btatc DeparlmLni ol Education, H-*'Hlb^H>k l^^i Planning jn Ef fective Writing 
Ecoyiuro. Sacramento, CA. V)H2, 
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Figure 3.10 

A Model for Evaluation of Writing Based on Student Ability to 



Communicate a Clear Message 

Level 1 NOi m\ underhlandahle. compleied meshuge. 

Le\el 2 An under^iandahle meshaue, hul grossly dthcienl in language skills. 

Level 3 Noi compLicni in one or more grade-level skills. 

Level 4 Compeieni lor ihe grade le\el. 

Level 5 Demonsiraics higher order skills 5uch as inierpreiaiion, vocabulary, and sen- 
tence, sirueiure. 

Level 6 Exhihiis inierprciive or ereaiive ihinking. 

Level 7 Exhibits sustained exeellenee of expression. 



From R. MeCaig, "A DisiriciAVidc Plan for ihc E\aluaiion of Sludeni Wriiing, ' in Shirley Haley- 
James, ed. Ecrji|K!iiive:i-un Wiiiing iaXiradcs JLiJ. Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1981. 
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Figure 3.11 

Evaluation Criteria for Levels of Writing in Grades 9 and 10 



Level ]-Not com netent: romcni u inaaeauate for the lopic seiecieu. 
or oeliciencies in tne convennons at wrnien expression are so gross mat 
they interfere w^tn communicanon. 

Level 2-Not competent : The siuoent can exorcss a message that can de 
reaaily unaerstooc. contains aacnuate content fr .nc selected tooic. 
and demonstrates at least manjinal command o, .cntence sonst. The 
wriimg, how^w. is grossly deficient m one or more of these skills, 
ludged by the standards approprfate for higft scnool; spelling, usage, 
and punctuaticn and capitali2auon. 

Level 3-Marqmally competent: The student can compose a completed 
series of ideas aDoui a topic with a minimum of gross deficiencies lo 
spelling, usage, or punctuation. jucJcjed by sianc.*- appropriate for 
high scftooL The writing, tiowcver. docs not contain at ieas: one compe- 
tent paragraph or is not comixnent m one or more of the following 
skills, judged by standards appropriate for high school: sentence sense, 
spelling, usags, and punctuation and capitalization. 
Levol 4-«Competent; Tl^e student can compose a completed series of 
Ideas aDou: a topic with basic skills at a level appropriate for high 
school and with at least one competent paragraph. The writing, how- 
ever, does not demonstrate ail of the characterisncs of hit,*ily 
competerkt writing: 

Good sentence struc:urt 
Good vocabulary 
Appropriate use of subordination 
Interpretive meaning (as opposed to literal writing) 
Level 5">Highly competent: The student can compose a completed 
series of ideas about a topic with basic skills at a level appropriate for 
high school and with the characteristics of highly competent writing 
listed above. The writing does not, however, demonstrate thesis 
development and does not contain critical or creative thinking. 
Level 6— Superior : The student can compose a completed scries of 
Ideas about a topic with excellent basic skills, with the characteristics 
of highly competent writing, with adequate thesis development, and 
with at leas? one passage demonstrating critical or creative thinking. 
The passage of superior writing, however, tends to be an isolated 
example. 

Level 7'->Supenort The student can compose a completed series of ideas 
about a topic with excellent basic skills, with criticaf or creative think^ 
ing, and wiih a sustained vitality and richness of expression. 



Good overall organization 
Competent paragraphing 
Regular use of transitions 



From R. McCaig'A Disiici-Widc Plan tor the Evaluation ol'Siudcal Writing," in Shirley Haley- 
James, ed.. Perspectives on Writing in Grades Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1981, p, 78. 
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Classroom Evaiuation: Teacher and Peer Response 

To Writing 

A person 's best writing oftui all niacJ up together with his tvonr. It all feeh lou\\ to him as ht 's wntmg, 
but if he will let himself wntc it andi^ome buck later he will find some parts of it are cxullent..., Uliat our 
students need first ts for us to hJp thun to see their best words that are usually hidden m their w orst. Save 
the...criticism until later. -Pclcr Elbow Writintz Without Teachers 

Providing time for btudcntb to write lb not bulficient by itself to promote btudenls' growth ab writers. 
Teachers must also pro\ide manv opportunities for btudentb to address the important problems of 
forming ideas into written language. Students are not always aware of what they have written. They 
do not know whether it is effecti\e or has weaknesses tO be corrected. They need assi!,tance from 
teachers in learning to focus on specific parts of their writing in a way that reinforces their con- 
fidence, yet helps ihem learn new skills. 

As was reported in Chapter 1, Hillocks' major re\iew of writing instruction found thai teachers had 
very good results from using checklists of writing criteria with students -if, of course, these criteria 
were used to stimulate studen* discussion and reflection, not just as rote rules for writing. 

When teac :ers are in the process of changing their approaches to evaluation of writing, they will 
want to review the procedures ^nd criteria used by other teachers as an aid in constructing their own 
approaches. In some situations, especially at the beginning of the school year or for very insecure 
writers, an open-ended response is appropriate. Figure 3.12 is a sample of such a form, used to give 
students definite w ritten feedback and goals to work on in the future, but without the constraints of a 
list of criteria. Figure 3.13 shows a different approach. In this case, the criteria for the program are 
listed as a basli for evaluating elementary school student samples as they practice writing in the same 
situation they will face in the star '-'.sting program. These criteria could be used in a student 
response form to indicate strengths and weaknesses with space for teacher comments. Another ap> 
proach is to create a blank form, such as the Editing Checklist In Figure 3>14, and add Items (end 
punctuation, subject-verb-agreement) as ihey arc; taught. 

Many teachers report that sluacnt response groups are more task-oriented when they are required 
to complete a writrcn form as part ot'lheir response to writing. Figure 3.15 is a sample of such a 
form. 
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Figure 3.12 

Form for Recording Open-Ended Responses to Student Papers 

Student's Name Dale ^ 

Title 



Strengths: 



Weaknesses: 



Matters To W ork On In hjcxt.Eapo:: 



Ad ditional Commenti> : 



From R. W. Reising, 'Controlling the Bleeding, ' (\^| leg c Co.nposition a nd Communicat ion. 24 
(February 1973), pp'. 43-44. 
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Figure 3.13 

Modified Holistic Scoring Criteria Used to Respond to Student 
Papers (Descriptive Writing) 

Composition Elements 

Orgunizution: 

Unified Focus 

Beginnini; and End 

Flows Smoothly From Idea lo Idea 

Content: 

On .he Assigned Topic 

Has Surtlch'nl Appropriate Details 

_^ as Elaboration lor Details 

Audience: 

The Specified Audience Is Appropriately Addressed 

Form: 

Mechanics 

Word Usage 

^Sentence Formation 



From South Carolina Department ol Education. Teaching ^^nd Testing M anual;^ for Wr iting. Colum- 
bia, SC, 1987. 
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Editing Checklist Form 



Name 

Same of 

Zate Co-£aucr 



Title of Piece 



SELF CO 

EDITING CHECKLIST EDIT EDIT 



FIHAL EDITING NOTES 



i I 

I 







1 


• 

i 1 




! 


! 

i 

• - 




1 
1 

I 


1 




f 

I 


• 




1 

1 


i 

\ 




\ 


1 

i 




1 












■ 









Thanks to Shelley Harwayne, Brooklyn Writing Program, NY. 
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Figure 3.1£i 

Peer Response Recording Form 

Your Name Dale 

Writer's Name 



Topic: 



Content response: Listening to Paper 

Two strengths for you I . 



Two weaknesses for vou 



Editing Response: Looking at Paper 

Constructionh you question: Spelling vou question: 



1. 



4. 



Thanks to Carolyn Lowe, Irmo High School, Columbia, SC. 
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Another problem area ioi tcachcrb uho arc in the proccbb ol Icarninu the hkillb o* teaching writinj: ab 
a problera-bOlvingacti\it\ is giving etYecti\e rchponhCb tobtudentb in conl'erenccb Schools^can 
schedule in-ber\ ice workshops in which teachers bhare responses they have found to be effective 
review informal videotapes teachers have made of themsehes in conf**.rences with students. Nan^. 
Alwell (1986) pro\idcs siinie sample rChponses to typical questions tiiat arise in her eighth grade 
classroom: 



Questions That Can Heln 



Situation 

The piece is unfocused: it covers several or 
many different days, events, ideas, etc. 



Situation 

There isn t enough information in the piece. 



There's too much information in the piece. 

The piece is a list of events and includes little 
of the writer's reflections. 



Conference Approaches 

Do you have more than one story here? What's 
the most important thing you're trying to say? 
What's your favorite part? How can you build 
on it? 

I don't understand. Please tell me more about 
your topic. How could you find out more about 
your topic? Is ail this information important to 
your reader? What parts don't you need? 

How did you feel when this happened? What 
do you think about this? Why is this significant 
to you? 



The lead holds the reader at arm's kngth, 
poing on abovt contextual details, rather than 
introducing the writer's thesis. 



The conclusion is either too sudden or drags 
on and on. 

There are no or few direct quotes in a piece in 
which people talk. 

You want to bring closure to the conference 
and understand what the student is taking away 
from the conference situation. 



Does this lead bring yc ur reader right into the 
piece?Where does your piece really begin? 
Can you delete other information and begia 
there instead? 

What do you want your reader to know or feel 
at the end of your piece? Does this conclusion 
do it? Where does your piece really end? 



What can yon do tu show how these people 
spoke, so your reader can hear their voices? 

What do you think you'll do next? 



Before a teacher responds to a paper, it is helpful to asK students to share their i)wn evaluation of ele- 
ments in the paper. Figure 3.16 is a sampie of a student response form useful for middle and secon- 
dary school students for drafts and finished work. 
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Figure 3,16 

Student Self-Evaluation Form 

Please answer ihese qUf*5iions lor each paper you lurn in. 

1. What did you learn (um ihi,s piece of wriiing? 

2. What do you intend to do in the nex draft? Or, what would you work on if \ou had more timt? 

3. What surprised you in ihib (or the last) dratl? 

4. Where is the piece of wriiing liiKing you? 

5. What do you like best .n the piece ol wriiing? 

6. What questions do you have of me? 

From Carolyn Maielenc. Uni\ersiiv ol South Carolina, adapted from Don Murray, n.d. 
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Writing Sn 
Content Subjects 



If you can V put it into English, it meam, you don V undersiund it yourself, - J rrold Zacharias, Physicist 

Recently there has been much inie jst in writing across the curriculum. A high school biology 
teacher lold me that for her it wub because she got tired of talking to blank faccb. Now that Jean 
stops during class lor students to write out ideas in their own words in journals, her students are 
more actively involved in the clasb. At first, she believed she was getting behind in the material thai 
she had to cover, but then bhe realized that she didn t have to spend so much time reviewing. The 
reports of teachers like Jean have spisrred interest in writing as a part of content subjects at every 
level of schooling from elementary through college. 

Writing assisis thinking because it requires the mind to organize images, feelings, and information in 
a personal form, and ii allows students to capture these thoughts for future consider: :ion. Teachers 
from the Los Angeles Community ColLge District (Simmons, 1983) compiled the following ways 
fhat writing operated to assist thLiking in their classrooms. Their observations are similar to those of 
teachers at all levels. 

« Writing makes learning active. No longer only receivers of information, students must 
originate, synthesize, and produce. 

0 The act of writing impri >ls learning on the mind and in the memory. The use of so many sen- 
ses- kinesthetic in the physical act of writing, auditory as the students listen to their inner 
voice, and visual as ihe> create a graphic record before iheir very eyes -all reinforce the con- 
cepts being learned. 

• The written record that is produced is ••visible permanent, and available for instant review" 
(Cooprr, 1980) . C\)ncepls can be clarified, corrected, and elaborated in a way that oral language 
does no: allow. 

• Writing gives the students unique accesi* to their previous knowledge and experiences. It calls 
forth, as nothmg else di^es, what is already st .)red in the brain; it mines the depths, sending ap 
nuggets that the students may not knnw they had until they wrote. 

c Writing facilitates the learning of complex material. Like a digcsli\e enzyme, writing can 
breaK down new, dil'ficult concepts into absorbable c mponents. Students make unfamiliar in- 
formation their own and connect it lo what ihey already know. 

o Writing improves reading. It demands close reading of the text and familiarizes students with 
certain modes, lor cx ♦mple, explaining a process or defining, which they practice in their writ- 
ing and then recogni.i^ in their reading. 

Teachers have noticed other positive results of writing their classiooms. In his middle-school mathe- 
matics class, Kennedy (1985) observed that free writing about math brought to the surface student 
fears in a way thai enabled him to help students relax and keep trying. '\ can*t do math," wrote a 
sixth- grade girl. **rve never ueen able to do it. My mom says not to v/orry - she could never do it 



Other teacflcrs report the enormous potential for diagnosis when students put ideas in their own 
words or report their personal reactions to class experiences. Writing can reveal conceptual 
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problenib, mibunderblandin^b, -rJ in prcparalion. ab well ab indhiduai inbighls andca- 

ihusiabnis thai oihcrwibc would remain hidden. 

Haley-Jamcb (1982) bclic\cs lhal intormal writing cxpcricnceb blimulalc bludciilb to engage in fur- 
ther comraunicalion, sharing ihcu ideas orallv i)r rewriting to make ideas clear lo someone else. The 
drive lo communicate i^nergizcs the class and stimulates recollection tnd inspection of thought to 
further enhance learning. 

The purposes for witing about subject matter \ary according to the differing structure of the dis- 
cipline anci the nature of the L,urrcnt learning situation. Haley-James summarises sbc alternative pur- 
poses lhal are applicable to all subject areas. (For a more specific application of similar purposes for 
writing to secondary social studies, see Figure 4.1.) These purposes are: 

# Writing to gain access to what is known. Often writing is not for the purpose of communicat- 
ing with others; it is, rather, writing kazn- Free writing, journal entries, semantic maps, 
brainstormings and listing help students to review content, clarify concepts, organize their 
thoughts, or prepare to write. Figure 42 isanexarapb; of a'*map" used by a secondary student 
in preparation for a wriUen report on the concept of radiation. 

0 Writing to prescne and express ideas and experiences. Preser\ing and expressing ideas and 
experiences can play an important role in students' lives, as well as contributing lo learning in 
content subjects. When students write to communicate personal meanings to others, they 
develop a commitment to the topic and to learning. 

0 Writing to inform others. To inform others, students must know something themselves. Infor- 
mation can be conveyed in \ai ious forms, written reports, instructions, directions, articles, let- 
ters, and annotated bibliographies. 

0 Writing to peisuade others. Persuasive writing is a valuable tool in any content area. Students 
who write persuasive letters to govcrnmuni officials about preservation of endangered species 
or prepare a petition to the governor for support lor the arts learn by writing to persuade. 
When they are uh^^iucessfuK they have an opportunity to review their content. Perhaps they 
have not thought their points t;\ )Ugh or organized them effectively. 

a Writing to transact business. When te.».chers link their content areas lo interesting happen- 
ings in the outside world, their teaching is more effective. Writing is a natural way to make this 
link. As students order supplies for a chemistry CAperiment or correspond with an author, »hey 
think about or act on the content they are studying. 

0 Writing to entertain. Stories, poems, and scripts are remarkably versatile. They involve Infor- 
mation, experiences, point of view, and imagination. The possibiliti'^s for creating well-re- 
searched, humorous, and imaginative compositions art' endless, as are the possibilities for in- 
ternalizing concepts and factual information by using them while developing and discussing 
these creative products. -(adapted from Haley-James, 1981) 

From R. McCaig^'A District-Wii*e Plan for the Evaluation of Student Writing, in Shirley Haley- 
James, ed.. Perspectives on Writing in Grades 1-8 . Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1981, p. 78. 
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Figure 4. \ 

How Writing Can Be Used to Learn Content and Skills in Social 

Studies 

1. Writine to invent Hv pot hc^c?> . Ab an initiating acti\ily, bUdcntb write before btudving content to. 

0 Invent abpeeific hypothebib for lurther testing by more detailed studying or reading. 

# State a position on a topie. 

2. Writing to ( Generate Ne\s Kno wledge, bludenlb develop new inbightb ab they manipulate eontent. 

Some ideas are: 

^ Write and rewrite on the uame topie Trom different points of view. 

# Students share their writing orally. 

3. Writing to Conceptualize. btuUentb move from writing descriptive staten.enth to onalyikaLstate- 

ments to evaluative statements on the same topic as they move through a course of study: 

# From concrete examples to the general theme or concc( embodied. 

4. Wri.ingto R einforce Lea rning. Students explain what the content means in a more personal -vay. 

Some ideas are: 

# Write an explanation of an event (Civil War) or a condition (life of a professional athlete, 
worker in a certain industry, farm life) to a younger and less well-informed audience. 

# Evaluate a historic figure from the point of view of another figure. 

5. Writing to Develop E m pathy . Students develop empathetic understanJuig of a condition, group 

of people, or period of time: 

0 Americans of historical impv^rlante and the principles for ^ h they stood can be approached 
through use of a newspaper article or an obituary. 

0 Students can later assume the identity of the subject to "get deeper ' into the assumed personage 
and period of time. 

Adapted from Barry K. Beyer. "L'sing Writing to Learn Social Studies,** The^K'idLiiiudks 
May/June 1082. 
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JOURNALS AND LEARNING LOGS 

A learning log, bomciimcb callctJ a subject journal. U an inlormal btudcnt journal in which bludenls 
write their thoughts related to the elabb. The writing ib bcmiprivate, Ubuallj ungraded, so students 
can write Ireely, conceniratingon their ideas without worrying about the eomentions lhe> should ob- 
serve in more public writing. Students w rite iheir inl'erenees, generalisations, iheir individual ways of 
making sense of the facts, their personal reactions, the eonneeti%)ns they make between the concepts 
and their own lives or previous knowledge, their applications, their evaluation, and any reservations 
or doubts they may have about the material (Simmons, 1983). 

In mathematics, students might write word problems or explain a mathematieal procedure their 
cwn words. A sixth-grader wrote about square root: 

Square root is like a quesnon ihai ujA^, w hai numt/er unic:^ itself mil be ihe number under the square root 
sigfi {which 15 called a raditah* Onv thmg to runenber li that ifu number has an odd number of zeros, it 
is not a perfect square. 

Her teacher notes that both the analogy and the reminder to herself are good memory devices. He 
also comments that she is makin g not es, not lakjJJ^plLilfi^ a erucial distinction in her thinking proces- 
ses (Kennedy, 1985). 

Many important learning and thinking operation:, oecur in journal writing, summarizing, generaliz- 
ing, critiquing, but» above all, making knowledge one's own by putting it in one's own words. The 
value of this writing for students' involvement in learning touches on all aspects of teaching and 
learning, as is summari'zed in Figure 43. 

Teacher response to journals is erucial. Attention should be focused on the contei.. of the vvriung, 
not the correctness of spelling and word usage. A grade can be given for the quantity of writing in 
the journal so that students ean be given credit for eonseientious involvement with it or, alternatively, 
for accuracy and extent of the ideas recorded in the journal. Respect should be given to expressions 
of personal opinion and feeling, and eomments should be positive to encourage continued engage- 
ment with ideas in the journal. 

Teachers will have many questions about how to integrate iournal writing into their current leaching 
strategies and how to handle the practical management problems associ:-ted with journals. To assist 
teachers with these important questions, an experieneed teacher who has used journals in his/her 
class can be invited to give a workshop that meludes both praclical considerations and reflection on 
the value of the journals for learning. Teachers should be encouraged to introduce journals into 
Iheir teaching in a way that is comfortable for them, perhaps begl ning with only one class or by 
limitinji' use of journals to one open-ended journal entry at the end of two elass sessions per 
week. Use of journals should be a voluntary effort on the part of the teacher. A few teachers' report- 
ing their successes to other teachers is one of the beu possible ways to introduce any new teaching 
strategy to a school. 
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The Value of Learning Logs 



The Value Of Learning Logs For Students 



1. The act of writing rcintorccs the conccjnij learned. 

— Imprints the mind and memory. 

2. A log creates a visible, permanent record. 

-Handy for review. 

3. A log allows students to interact personally »vith course material. 

4. It engages students in these learning/thinking operations: 

observing applying general to specific 

recording integrating new ideas with old 

generalizing inferring 

summarizing critiquing, questioning 

5. A log provides a nonthreatening beginning to writing. 

6. It promotes writing fluency. 



1. Advantagesof writing without the burden of correction. 

2. Awareness of what students think, fecK and understand or tail to understand. 

3. Vehicle of student/teacher communication that is comfortable, friendly. 



From JoAn M. Simmons. TJuLiiJiaricsLDibliiiiwc.Lu Lwiimiog^jL G.uklcb.uok.Lo }. 
Dixricilliinu Los Angeles: Los Angeles Community College District, 1983. 



The Value Of Learning LogG For Instructors 
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Content-Specific Writing Assignments 

Not all cuiUcnl bubjccl writing is inlurmal. Man\ iiibtruaors create writing abbignnients bpecificall) 
designed to foeub on Selected course ubjecti\e:>. For example, in Figure 4.4 are two writing assign- 
ments designed for different objeciiNCb in ^econdarv social studies. In the first assignment, students 
are required to develop an organizing idea (or a set of facts on American history. The second assign- 
ment is more complex. Students are required to elaborate on an organizing idea based on very dif- 
ferent audiences and then reflect on the different frame of reference each audience brings to the 
topic. 

Faculties cf different disciplines can use in-ser\ice time for collaborative planning of such assign- 
ments as these, then monitor the results and revise as needed. They should begin with only a few writ 
ing assignments to help ease the period of adjustment as they integrate new assignments into estab- 
lished teaching schedules. 
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Figure 4.4 

Two Sample Writing Assignments in Secondary Social Studies 

Writing Assignment #1 

I. Set of informulion: 
Know-Noihing Party 
Foreign social clubs 
Political ideals 
Growth of Catholic Church 
Mass migrations from southeastern Europe 

ii. Add three to five pieces of information to this list: 



4._ 
5. 



HI. Slate your organizing idea: 



IV. Write a paragraph relating at least four pieces of information from 1 and II .ibove with your 
stated organizing idea: 



1' v-y 
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Writing Assignment #2 

I. In three paraiiraphb. write \our rcbponbc to the following organizing idea about immignatb: The 

many immigrantb who have come to the United Stateb have made importani eontribution^ U th^ 
cultural richness of the country. 

II. Rewrite your rebponse» ab directed below, addressing it to one of the lollowing readers: 

# A newspaper reporter who had bupported the Ku Klux Klan. 

e A priest in the Roman Catholic Church. 

0 \ principal of an elite private bchool. 

o A president of a large labor union. 

First select a reader, and libt a lew of hib. her pobbible aititudcb toward jour bubjcct (even though you 
do not know the reader). Then write your new paragraph(s). 

III. Repeat the same btepb. und write to a second reader. 

IV. Analyze your three aiatcm^ntb, and dto^ribe the ehangcb \ou made for eaeh reader. What are the 
rcaiOns for those chamzeb? 



From Henr\ A. Ciiroux. 'Teaching Content and Thinking Thiough Writing/' S ocial Education . 
March 1979'(p. 191). 
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Essay Exams 



A bcl offacciioUb Cbi>a\ qucbliuiib hab iKcn makini: the, educational roundb lor M)mc lime, recently ap- 
pearing in Jack bmith^b column in ihe Ani;elt:^ Times, A bamplingol que^tionb includes: 

Hisior\* Dcbcribe the hibtorv ol the papacy from itb origins to the present da>. con- 

centrating especially, but nol exclusively, on its social, political, economic, 
religious, and philosophical aspects and impact on Europe, Asia. America, 
and Africa. Be brief, concise, and specific. 

Philosophy: Sketch the development of human thought, and Cbtimate its significance. Com- 

pare with developments of any other kinds of thought. 

Biology: Create life. Estimate the differences in subsequent human culture if this form 

of life had been created 500 million years ago. Pay special attention to its prob- 
able effect on the English parliamentary system. Prove your thesis. 

Physics: Explain the nature of matter. Include an evaluation of the impact of mathe- 

matics on science. (Simmons. 1982.) 

We can enjoy the comic exaggeration of ihis set of essay questions, perhaps with a touch of nervous- 
ness as we recall our own experiences with essay exams. While these questions are exaggerations in 
that they demand impossible physical and intellectual tasks, they point to the difficulty of creating 
clear, focuocd questions that students can address in the limited time alloted to them. 

Teachers can work together to practice writing focused questions that include evaluation criteria suf- 
ficiently detailed to guide both the students' writing and the instructor's '^valuation. Sample essay 
examination questions using key verbs, such as in the list given in Figure 4.5, may be helpful as the 
teachers work together. Simmons also provides questions to guide designing essay questions: 

Choice Of Task 

1. Dops the question test the students' understanding of significant course content? 

2. Is the question sufficiently focused to allow the student to say something substantive in the time al- 

lowed? 

3. Is the question the end point ot a sequence uf previous writing assignments or other preparation? 

4. Does the question ^llow the student to synthesize learning, make new connections, or see the 

material in a new way? 

Wording 

1. Is the task clarified by exact ubc of terms such as trace, compare, explain, justify, etc.? 

2. Are any steps in the writing task spelled out clearly? 

3. Is there enough context given so that the student can immediately plan hi.s her answer without 

spending time figuring out the demands of the question? 

4. Would il be ^appropriate or helpful to frame the question as a simulated professional problem? 
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Evaluation Criteria 

1. Doda ihc siudenl know ihc rdaiKcwDrlh of various questions or parts of quesiions so that hcshe 

can apportion his. her time well? 

2. Does the student know the criteria by which his/her answer will be graded? 
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Figure 4.5 
Writing Good 



1. SUMMARIZE: 

2. EVALUATE. 

3. CONTRAST. 

4. EXPLAIN: 

5. DESCRIBE. 

6. DEFINE: 

7. COMPARE: 

8. DISCUSS: 

9. CRITICIZii: 

10. JUSTIFY: 

11. TRACE: 

12. INTERPRET. 

13. PROVE. 

14. ILLUSTRATE: 



Essay Questions: Sample Statements for Frequently 
Used Directive Words 

bum up; gi\e the main poinb briclly. Su mmarize thewavs i n which people 
pre.serye lood. 

(ii\e ihe good poinlb and the badone^; appraise; give an opinion regarding 
the value of; talk over the advantages and limilalions. Evaluate the contribu- 
tio ns of teaching machines. 

Bring out the points of difference. Contrast the novels o f Jane Austen and Wil - 
liam M akepeace Thackeray. 

Make clear: interpret; r^iake plain: tell "how' to do; tell the meaning of. Ex- 
p lain how people can, at timt ;s , trigger a full scale rainstorm. 

Give an account of; tell about; give a word of. Describe the Pyramids of Giza . 

Ciive the meaning of a word or concept; place it in the class to which it belongs 
and set it off from other items in the same class. D efine the term ''archetype." 

Bring out points of similarity and points of difference. Compare the legisla- 
[\wc branche s of the state government and the national go v ernment . 

Talk o\er; consider from various points of view; present the different sides of. 
Discuss the use of pesticides in controlling mosquitoes. 

State your opinion of the correctness or merits of an item or issue; criticism 
may approve or disapprove. Criticize the increasing use of alcohol. 

Show good reasons for; give your evidence; present fact;> to support your posi- 
tion. Justin the Ame rican en try into WorldWar 11. 

Follow the course of; follow the trial of; give a description of progress. Trace 
the development of telev ision in school instruction. 

Make plain, give .he meaning of; give your thinking about, translate. Inter pret 
the poet ic line, 'The sound of a cobweb snapping is the noise of mv life. " 

Estauiish the truth of something by giving factual e\idcnce or logical reasons. 
Prove that in a full-emp loyme nt economy, a socie ty can gel more of one 
produ ct only- bv giving up another product. 

Use a word picture, a diagram, a chart, or a concrete example to clarify a 
point. Illust rate the use of cat apults in the amphib ious warf are of Alexander. 



From JoAn M. Simmons ed. The Shortest Distance to Learning: A Guidebook to Writing Across the 
Curriculum. Los Angele^: Los Angeles Community College District, 1983. 
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steps In Integrating Writing into Subject Areas 

Integrating writing into Lonlcnl bubjccl icd^hing nu)i>i cd:>ilv accomplished grddudlly, with icdLhcr^ 
taking the initiati\e in their own Llabsroonib dt edch step. There is no one best wd\ to include writing 
in the various subjects; cdch tedcher can select the dssignments dnd procedures ihdt dre best tor 
higher discipline and course ot :>tudy. It is especially important i'or content-subject teachers, v.ho are 
new to writing instruction, to choose the most comlorlable place to begin 

As a first step in the change process, teachers - as a department or individually - should identify one 
area of instruction and one t>pe ol' writing to use lor a trial period. A civics teacher may want to 
create one essay question for one six-weeks exam, or a biology teacher may Wctni to require students 
to keep journal entries during their preparation of a project for the science fair. 

Change can take place in small steps, over several \ears of development. Before producing cur- 
riculum documents and policy mandates, it is wise for districts to allow time for teachers to develop 
understandings and skills that will be needed to implement the change. Some schools have involved 
the entire school faculty in an across-the-curriculum writing program, while others have con- 
centrated on a single department that is interested in making changes. 

Questions Teachers Ask About Writing In Content 

Subjects 

How much writing are you talking about? 

Only writing assignments that contribute to students* mastery of course content. Perhaps a jour nd 
that does not require teacher correction, one or avo short papers with emphasis on clarity, accuracy, 
and organization of content, and one or two essay-test questions. 

I'm not a qualified English teacher. How can I be expected to teach 
writing? 

No one expects \ou to use \our class time to teach syntax, grammar, or prose style. Nor are you ex- 
pected to correct all errors in student writinji. ^'ou can work with the English teacher, sharing 
responses to papers, or learn some simple techniques for responding to writing that teachers of any 
discipline can use. You can reinforce the importance of correctness but not correct or mark every 
error. 

What if the students object, saying this is not an English class? 

Remind your students that in the outside world. English is not separated from other disciplines. 
Writing is pari of the equipment nccessar> !o lunciion well in the world. The ability to v rite a simple 
report or summary, to keep a chart or log, to write a memo, or to set forth a position and back it up 
is a part of college, trade, business* or professional life. 

Why can't English teachers take care of all of this? 

Writing is a complex skill that must be continually used - in all fields - in order for proficiency to be 
maintained or increased. If students write only in English class, their writing often regresses. Stu- 
dents who have not read much especially need enormous help with both reading and writing. 
Minority students who speak a nonstandard dialect and international students who have English as a 
second language need many opportunities to practice what they are learning in English classes. 
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What about students who can get an " A" on an objective test but can't 
write well? Won't they be penalized? 

To maintain an "A," hiudcnb should be able lo spell kcv icrms and \vrilc simple cljar paragraphs 
about course content. The journal provides ungraded writing practice, and studenis can have the 
chance to revise their writing with help from the resource learning center before a final grade, 

I can hardly cover my course material in the time I have now. How can I fit 
in writing? 

You make the writing ser\e the course material. It is not something separate or additional. Students 
learn course material more thoroughK when the\ write. Writing will, ho\vc\er. take some class time. 
Students can write in their journals during th^ opening and ending moments ol class, when you are 
busy taking roll, reorganizing materials, or talking to individual students. They can write drafts of 
their papers in class, and then Jiscui.s their drafts as part of a review or clarification of course 
material. Writing can be begun in class and finished as homework. 



From JoAn M. Simmons, cd. TllC Shortest Dista nce to Learnin g: A Guidebook II 
t he Curriculn m. Los Angeles: Los Angeles Community College District, 1983. 
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5: CONCLUSION 

This handbook arihcb out ol demand and ^upplv. Increasing dcmu** lo alter traditional ap- 
proaches to teaching writing arc hein«^ brought to bear on schools as holistic writing-sample test data 
reveal continuing deficiencies in student writing and as our culture requires higher levels of literate 
achievement. The years of neglect in the field of writing instruction place additional demands on 
schools: although teachers may have many courses in the teaching of reading, few of thera have more 
than a cursory background in the teaching of writing. On the positive side, there is now available a 
\ast array of highly useful resource material that has emerged from classrooms at all school levels 
where students are successfully learning the craft of writing. It is a good time for school development 
programs in wrifing instruction. 

Writing was traditionally considered a skill that, at its most basic, was trivially easy to teach and, in 
its literate form, was a '*high art** not to be expected of the ordinary student. Teachers assigned writ- 
ing; leachers graded writing; and, if they were sensitive to the higher arts, they inspired the few stu- 
dents each year who displayed "talent." Exercises from the English book were assumed to be suffi- 
cient as an instructional approach; it was the students' own deficiencies lhat kept them from becom- 
ing capable writers. English teachers did not create this view of writing, of course. They were merely 
reflecting societal expectations. Aldous Huxley, one of the great writers of our century, expressed 
this exhalted position of writing in our culture when he called it "the highest art, one to which I 
aspire." 

A more democratic cultural atmosphere and twenty years of classroom experimentation has broken 
down the traditional mystique of writing and allowed it to take its place as a ''teachable" subject 
along with reading and mathematics. Donald Murray pioneered in identifying important characterise 
tics of effective writing and devising acti\itie.s for students that enabled them to develop capability as 
writers. Peter Elbow, in WlkingAilllliaiJLlcucllcxs, encouraged a refreshingly "grassroots" ap- 
proach, stimulating students to experiment with ways to help each other with writing problems. The 
landmark classroom research of Donald Graves and his colleagues in the elementary school 
astonished the field with the Siiphisticated learning thet young authors could accomplish in an en- 
couraging classroom environment. 

By 1980, the geography of writing instruction had undergone revolutionary changes. There was an 
outpouring of classroom studies reporting the discoveries of teachers who created classroom com* 
munilies of young authors. Published student work and test scores substantiated the contribution of 
the new approaches. Toda\ s curriculum developers can reap the benefits of the pioneering work of 
the past decades A curriculum eomiHiitee ready to embark on a development project can expect 
with some confidence lhat resources will he available to support teachers in making instructional 
changes to improve student writing. Not just theoretical works, but detailed classroom reports, 
videotapes, demonstration elassriKMns. and in-service courses are readily available to provide convinc- 
ing demonstrations of applied thcor> - m)t just a set of formulas, but applied theory that can operate 
hand-in-hand with concrete alternatives to solve practical problems. 

The next decade of writing instruction improvement holds promise for continuing development of 
our understanding at a theoretical and a practical level. As teachers listen carefully to other teachers 
and as they internalize a sense of how the writing ability of children and adolescents can grow, they 
wil! continue to make their own discoveries. It has been rewarding for the author of this handbook to 
learn from the many teachers over the past years who have shared their inventive extensions of cur- 
rent theory and practice. Ramona listened for weeks to regular classroom teachers, then went back 
to her EMR class to put a message board on the wall, to designate an author's sharing chair, and to 
set aside a table for writers* conferences. Although outisiders could not read all their writing, the stu- 
dents could and did communicate with each other in v/hat had previously been a "too demanding" 
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medium. Their behavior, bch-managjmcnl. and reading prolicicncy shoNScd nolitcablc improNC- 
mem. BcllN cuuragcoUhK dared to lake an entire tiahb of "unmanageable" remedial bevenih graders 
to the computer lab. believing that the\ would not debtroN the cxpensiNC equipment. Soon they were 
working tia task lor the entire period, and home returned to the lab to reNibe and edit during lunch 
time. 

Libby, who, even Ahen she is nol a mime, hab a dramatic and artistic approach to life, organized a 
"literacy lock-up ' with her energetic middle- sehool students. For this school slumber parly, the stu- 
dents brought sleeping bags on Friday evening, watched the classic film "Wuthcring Heights," and 
talked and wrote all through the night. Mark wanted to do more with his first-grade students who 
had begun to usl the classroom computers and was concerned about a large group of boys who were 
not making progress in reading. After reading books by Jane Hansen and Lucy Calkins, he created a 
morning wriung and reading work^hop period that ended with '*lhe group " a time for sharing and 
reflecting. During the fall, his first-grade authors wrote many books and exchanged them with a 
third-grade class in Ohio. 

Teachers who never thought of themsehes as writers are taking hold of w riting for their own per- 
sonal uses. The author has accumulated a rich treasury of South Carolina history through the per- 
sonal memories of hundreds of South Carolina teachers in writing workshops. Although their slated 
purpose was lo learn more about teaching students, they forged closer bonds among themselves as 
men and women as they wrote and shared their past lives and future dreams. Some of these teachers 
were always writers, and some continue to write for their own purposes. Sylvia revised a therapeutic 
outpouring written after her beloNcd father-in-law died. It will soon be published in a health-issues 
magazine. Margaret has started to write the historyof her church, andSlicrrj gave informally bound 
family histories to her relatiNCs as a memorable Christmas gift. In recognition of the importance of 
teacher's voices, the South Carolina Writing Project has recently published an anthology of their 
stories and poems, Rhythms. Ref l ections, and Lines on the Back of a Menu. 

The grow th of these teachers, as classroom instructors and as writers, was not just an individual or ac- 
cidental happening. It came about as a result ol well-planned staff developniCnt programs. Many 
hours of planning and administrative decision-making lie behind each of these improved classroom 
environments and individual aehicNcments. Although it is the teacher and the student that create in- 
struction, it is the larger school and district context that supports growtii in the classroom. 

The broad context of currictilum planning, stall dcNclopment. and administrative decision making is 
what this handbook is al)out. It is hoped that the ideas included in this handbook will be helpful to 
school committees and administrators who wish to develop their school writing programs. The 
guidelines and activities are meant to be suggestive, lo serve as springboards for the staffs own think 
ing. Some schools may find material that can be used just as presented, in most cases, ideas used else- 
where must be shaped to suit the circumstances and needs of the local site. In no case are the alterna- 
tives presented here meant lo be cxhaustiNC. ENcry atiempt was made to include practical assistance 
based on the experience of a \ariety of school districts, large and small, rural and urban, within the 
limitations of appropriate publication length. 

The approach taken in this handbook assumes that in most cases a development project will involve 
major changes in curriculum and instruction. It, therefore, describes a change process that continues 
vover an extended period of time. The process includes lime to build interest and '^ownership** of the 
project among participants, lime for participants lo develop a shared vision of the achievemenls of 
the project, and time to acquire instructional expertise and to make adjustments in administrative 
structures. Not all development projects will encompass such extensive changes. For less ambitious 
projects, administrators can select from alternatives presented here those that are best-suited to 
their purposes. 
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Just as ihis publicaiion ib iko r^-suli ol iIk ^-iininbuiKinhot manv bduu)!- Jihincl personnel, it ib 
hoped thai il will blimuLiU ^.oniinu^.J ^.ollaboraliun trom j-MvUiionors who ha\c undertaken or are 
in the proccbs of underlakini! prviaram dc\cU»pmLni prv)jcci.^. The readers arc encouraged to com- 
municale with the author and with the hv)Ulhoa.sUrn Educational lnipro\^.nKni Laboratory about 
their expcriencch. It will abbi^t further de\^.lv)pmcnt uf thib handbook to receive feedback from u^ers 
about the usefulnei»i» of the material included hcr^. It ib hoped ako that ui^rb will communicate addi- 
tional issues that arc important to current practice and will bharc ideas and material that ha\e been 
useful in their programs. 
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